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The best articles on our new army camps that I have yet seen.” So speaks one of our readers in a per- 


sonal letter about Dr. Joseph H. Odell’s four articles already published in The Outlook dealing with the 
life and conditions of our American camps and cantonments. 
A fifth article, bearing the title “The Miracle of Democracy,” will appear next week in The Outlook 


(issue of January 23). 


Whet is this miracle ? Dr. Odell puts it in a few words. “ The cantonments are probably the most contented 
and cheerful spots in America, where laughter, cheers, and songs ripple or ring through the air a hundred 
times a day.” The article gives a lively, entertaining, and eminently optimistic view of the men and the 
camps, of the relation of the soldiers to one another and to the country. 


THE WEEK 


GENERAL CROWDER ON THE SELECTIVE DRAFT 


The result of the reclassification of the men who are regis- 
tered under the Selective Draft Law will not be definitely 
known for several weeks. It is interesting, however, to record 
(ieneral Crowder’s estimate of the number of men who will be 
put in Class 1, and passed as physically fit. This number General 
Crowder sets as close to one million, and states his belief that this 
number will be large enough for any call in present prospect. 

(yeneral Crowder advocates adding to those now liable under 
the Draft Law men who are arriving at the age of twenty-one, 
and estimates that this would result in a yearly increment of at 
least seven hundred thousand men. With such an increment, 
he says, “there is certainly no immediate necessity of going 
leyond Class 1 in future drafts. This is a consummation most 
to be desired. It removes from consideration the most trouble- 
some problems of the draft, and places us im a most enviable 
position among belligerent nations.” 

We believe that General Crowder is right both in his recom- 
mendation and in his statement that this is a consummation to 
be desired, but we believe that the country should not lose sight 
of the fact that this desire may not be realized. When we think 
of the depletion of man strength in England and France, we 
should be slow to prophesy that the war will be over before we 
are called upon to make a similar sacrifice, even though it may 
seem unlikely that the United States will have to draw as heavily 
on its men as France or England has done. This is not a counsel 
of pessimism, but a counsel of caution. 

(yeneral Crowder also gives some interesting figures concern- 
ing the workings of the Draft Law. Half of the men called 
under the law claimed exemption, and seventy-eight per cent of 
these claims were granted, showing that a comparatively small 
per cent of fraudulent or inadequate claims were filed. Seventy- 
four per cent of those released were released on the ground of 
having dependent relatives, twenty per cent because of alien 
birth, and six per cent on vocational grounds. 


THE DRAFT LAW DECIDED TO 
BE CONSTITUTIONAL 


The Supreme Court of the United States has unanimously 
affirmed the constitutionality of the Draft or Conscription Act 
requiring citizens to render their country military service in time 
ot ueed. The Constitution of the United States provides that 
Congress has power “ to declare war, . . . to raise and support 
arinies, . . . to make rules for the government and regulation 
otf the land and naval forees, ... to make all laws which 


shail be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers.” 


The contention that Congress has no 





power to exact enforced military duty by the citizen under this 
clause gets but scant respect from the Court. It says : 

This but challenges the existence of all power, for govern- 
mental power which has no sanction to it and which can only be 
exercised provided the citizen consents is in no substantial sense 
such a power. It is argued, however, that, although this is 
abstractly true, it is not concretely so because, as compelled 
military service is repugnant to a free government and in con- 
flict with all the great guarantees of the Constitution as to indi- 
vidual liberty, it must be assumed that the authority to raise 
armies was intended to be limited to the right to call an army 
into existence, counting alone upon the willingness of the citizen 
to do his duty in time of public need—that is, in time of wav. 
But the premise of this proposition is so devoid of foundation 
that it leaves not even a shadow of ground upon which to base 
the conclusion. It may not be doubted that the very conception 
of a just government and its duty to the citizen includes the 
reciprocal obligation of the citizen to render military service in 
case of need and the right to compel it. To do more than state 
the proposition is absolutely unnecessary in view of the practical 
illustration afforded by the almost universal legislation to that 
effect now in force. 

The Court finds in the history of England, the American 
colonies, and the Confederate States of America illustrations 
of and support for this fundamental right of the Government, 
which is indeed essential to its preservation. The illustration from 
the Confederate States is interesting because they carried the 
doctrine of political individualism to its extreme. Nevertheless : 

The seceding States wrote into the Constitution, which was 
adopted to regulate the Government which they sought to estab- 
lish, in identical words the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. And when the right to enforce that instru- 
ment, a selective draft law which was enacted not differing in 
winciple from the one here in question, was challenged, its valid- 
ity was upheld, evidently after great consideration, by the courts 
of Virginia, of Georgia, of Texas, of Alabama, of Mississippi, 
and of North Carolina, the opinions in some of the cases copi- 
ously and critically reviewing the whole grounds which we have 
stated. 

The official report of this decision has not reached us as we 
go to press, and our quotations are taken from the newspaper 
reports of the decision. It is diffienlt for us to conceive how 
any other view could ever have been seriously argued by any one > 
familiar with Constitutional law or the Anglo-Saxon principles 
of free institutions. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND FOREIGN DECORATIONS 


A clause in the Federal Constitution, taken from the Arti- 


cles of Confederation, reads: * No Person holding any Offie 
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of Profit or Trust under them [the United States] shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolu- 
ment, Office or Title, of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince or foreign State.”” Whatever right the American colonies, 
a century and a half ago, had to feel as they did has certainly 
been changed by existing events. Those (not “ persons holding 
any office of profit or trust under them”) who have been in 
the American Ambulance Service in France report the exceed- 
ing benefit not only to those who receive but to those who bestow 
the medals conferred by the French Government. We quote 
from a recent letter : 

“The General commanding the 120th Division of Infantry 
cites, at the order of the division: ——, American Volun- 
teer of S. S. U. 29, has given proof, in the course of operations 
at Hill 304, of great devotion ; he particularly distinguished him- 
self on the Ist and 2d of August, 1917, in carrying out his 
duties as driver of an ambulance evacuating a large number of 
wounded over a road in view of the enemy and incessantly bom- 
barded.” 

Yes, this is a citation, and in consequence yesterday, in view 
of the entire 38th regiment—3,000 men with five other 
Americans and several Frenchmen had the famous Croix de 
Guerre, with a little silver star on the ribbon, pinned on my 
chest. Mine was the second one awarded of the six, following 
the sous chef, and our lieutenant tells me I got the best cita- 
tion. I suppose this sounds a bit egotistical to say the least, but 
it means a great deal to me, as it marks the culmination of a hope 
which began even before I sailed. . . . I hope it can mean as 
much to you all as it does to me. 

I think I shall never forget yesterday—it will always stand 
out as a red-letter day in my memory. After the decorations 

they gave us a most signal honor, as the General ordered a spe- 
cial salvo of the “ Marseillaise ” by the regimental band for us, 
and then allowed us to stand beside him and review the entire 
regiment in full equipment. I think we were about the first rep- 
resentatives of the Field Service to be so honored, as such pro- 
cedure is practically never followed except for decorations with 

the Legion of Honor or the Médaille Militaire. .. . 

I wish you could feel the thrill of the great French anthem and 
see hundreds and hundreds of men marching by. The latter you 
have seen in the movies, equipped in their regalia and steel hel- 
mets, but the real thing is many, many more times inspiring. 
Surely France and our other allies would feel more than ever 

drawn to us if by conferring decorations upon our actual sol- 
diers in the field they might thus give expression to their grati- 
tude for what we are doing for them. And, on our side, we might 
as well realize that it is sometimes as fine a thing to accept as to 
bestow. We would inevitably be drawn to our allies more than 
ever by their quick courtesy in conferring a decoration on our 
men where due. 

For these reasons we are glad that Senator Lodge’s bill 
allowing American soldiers in this war to accept medals and 
decorations from foreign governments has been reintroduced. 
It passed the Senate at the recent session. It should pass the 
House at this session and become law. 








WHAT DO THE SOLDIERS READ? 

. The campaign to raise a million dollars for the use of the 
Morary War Service of the American Library Association is 
an évent recent enough to make the account of what is being 
done in one particular military encampment in the direction of 
providing reading matter for the soldiers of particular interest. 

At Camp Sherman, inChillicothe, Ohio, there has been estab- 
lished in every Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus building 
a library of from five hundred to a thousand books, managed 
just as any library wouid be, with a catalogue and a charging 
system, though, of course, of the simplest kind. There is a good 
supply of periodicals in each of these buildings—there are nine 
branch libraries in the cantonment—and copies of every news- 
paper published in Ohio and western Pennsylvania, so that the 
men have access at all times to news from home. 

The library work at Camp Sherman has been in charge of 
Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, Librarian of the Chillicothe Publie 
Library. His chief assistant has been the daughter of the 
major-general commanding the camp. Work was started in 
developing a library system in June, when the first troops 
arrived, At the present time there are over ten thousand books 
in the branch libraries, and as many more in the main Amer- 
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ican Library Association building, which has recently been 
opened and which is the center of the whole camp library 
system. 

Of the books desired by the soldiers Mr. Stevenson says : 

When I started this work in June, I had some very plausible 
theories about the kind of books the men would want, but I soon 
discarded them. We have had requests here for every sort of 
book from “some books by Gene Stratton-Porter” to Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson” and Bergson’s * Creative Evolution.” We 
have had requests for Ibsen’s plays, for books on the valuation 
of public utilities, on conservation, on sewage disposal; we had 
so many 1 for “ A Message to Garcia ” that I had a supply 
mimeographed. In one building there were so many requests 
for books on religion and ethics that we set up a small reference 
collection there. 

Broadly speaking, of course, most of the men read fiction ; 
and most of them prefer exciting, red-blooded fietion—detective 
stories, adventure stories, and so on. But there is also a steady 
demand for Conrad and Wells and Hardy and Meredith. Poetry 
is also in demand, and good books of travel ga well. The only 
kind of books we don’t want are the salacious, risgué kind-—they 
have no place in our camp libraries. And we don’t care for 
unattractive, cheap editions, with yellow, muddy paper and 
flimsy binding. We want attractive books—nice, clean copies of 
good editions—and the more of these we get the better service 
we can give the men. 

Mr. Stevenson recently conducted a test to determine the 
names of periodicals with the widest popular appeal for the sol- 
diers. He posted a list of periodicals in each library building 
with the following note of instruction: “ Place one tally after 
those you would like to have in this building. Please play fair 
and do not tally more than twenty magazines.” Thirty-one 
periodicals under this test received more than twenty-five votes 
apiece. Those that received more than forty votes, as arranged 
in alphabetical order, and including as nearly as possible half 
the list, are: ‘ 

The “ American Magazine,” the “ Army and Navy Journal.,”’ 
“Collier’s Weekly,” “ Everybody’s,” “ Judge,’ “ Leslie’s Weekly,” 

“ Life,” the “ Literary Digest,” the “ Metropolitan Magazine,” 

“The Outlook,” “ Physical Culture,” “ Puck,” “ Review of Re- 

views,” “ Saturday Evening Post,” “ Scientific American,” and 

“The World’s Work.” 

The three receiving the most votes were “ Life,” the “ Satur- 
day Evening Post,” and “ Judge.” 

The library at Camp Sherman needs books, as do all the 
thirty-two camp libraries throughout the country. Books for 
the camp libraries can be left with the public libraries which 
exist in practically every town and city of the United States. 
They will be forwarded to the places where they are most 
needed. 


WHERE AND HOW SHALL 
MUNITION WORKERS LIVE? 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, has since the outbreak of. the 
great war been confronted by a housing problem of tremendous 
proportions. Thirty thousand or forty thousand people were 
added to the population of that city within a few months. To- 
day, according to areport by the National Housing Association, 
not another laborer can be accommodated in that city. Yet on 
January 1 a new munitions plant, for which the United 
States Government has provided two millions and a half for the 
housing of its machinery, was expected to begin work. Unless 
additional housing is provided for the men of the new plant, the 
only way in which it can be operated is by taking men out of 
existing plants which are already working below capacity. 

This is but a typical instance of the need of the adoption of 
an intelligent housing policy by our Government, a matter 
which has already received the serious attention of the Council 
of National Defense, but which has not yet passed beyond the 
stage of an official report. 

The National Housing Association rightly believes that the 
situation demands immediate action, and definitely recommends 
that certain specific things be done. It advocates the establish- 
ment of a Housing Administration by the Federal Government. 
and the placing of this Administration in direet charge of the 
housing of all workers in the war industries of the country. It 
recommends that Congress empower the President to Joan 
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(jovernment money upon proper security to employers of labor 
and to other agcncies for the housing of workers in industries 
producing goods, in the opinion of the President, necessary for 
the successful conduct of the war. It advocates that the President 
be empowered to build houses for sale or rent, buy and con- 
demn land, and take all necessary steps for the development of 
communities in which workers in such industries are to live. 

The National Housing Association further recommends that 
immediate steps be taken, without waiting for action by Con- 
gress, to do the preliminary work of research and organization 
necessary for the development of the large programme which it 
advocates. 

It points out what seems to us an essential feature of this 
programme, namely, the need of guarding against the erection 
of housing accommodations of such a relatively unsatisfactory 
character that they cannot assure living conditions good enough 
to attract and hold a steady, contented, and efficient force of 
workers. 

The development of such a governmental housing programme 
would largely influence industrial living conditions for many 
years to come, a fact which can be given proper attention with- 
out sacrificing the interests of the country in the present war. 
Says the National Housing Association in its recommendation 
to the President : 

It is important, if the Government investment in enterprises 
of this kind is to be protected for the future, that the develop- 
ment should be of such a satisfactory nature as to hold occupants 
after the war is over. Communities developed along scientific, 
economic, and attractive lines would have this great advantage 
not only over temporary housing, but over the type of quick- 
selling commercial ‘Sioclapmantin erected by the ordinary specu- 
lative builder. 

Moreover, the enormous influence which these housing devel- 
opments .under Government control will exert, by way of 
example, either for good or for bad, upon the general trend of 
industrial housing in the United States is a matter of great 
moment. To permit the stamp of apparent Government approval 
to be placed upon mediocre or inferior industrial housing enter- 
prises would give the most discouraging setback to the National 
movement for better housing. 


The situation is one which demands immediate action along 
the general lines laid down by the National Housing Associa- 
tion. 


FIRST STEPS IN GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Weather seems to be combining with the war in creating 
aud intensifying difficulties of transportation. No sooner had 
the Kast dug itself out of a heavy snowfall and begun to find 
telief from an almost unprecedented period of intense cold than 
the Middle West found itself in the grip of a blizzard that partly 
blockaded its cities and interfered with the movement of trains. 

The real difficulties encountered by the railways, however, 
have been produced by conditions much more profound than 
those of the weather ; and it is with these profounder difficulties 
that the United States Government, under the direction of 
Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury, is contending. The 
teal task is to make the railway systems of the country one sys- 
tem. What that means Mr. Theodore H. Price picturesquely 
states elsewhere in this issue. 

To this end of unification Mr. McAdoo has created an 
wticial Board which will act as the Director-General of Rail-. 
wads’ cabinet. This Board consists of John Skelton Williams, 
Controller of the Currency, whose special task will be to deal 
vith the financial problems of Government operation ; Hale 
Holden, President of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad (the only member of the retiring Railroads’ War 
Board to be a member in this new official Board), who will have 
vertai special office tasks ; Henry Walters, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Atlantic Coast. Line; Edwards 
Chambers, Vice-President of the Santa Fé Railroad and head 
‘t the transportation division of the United States Food Ad- 
umistration ; and Walker D. Hines, Chairman of the Execu- 
‘lve Committee of the Santa Fé and Assistant to the Director- 
‘eneral of Railroads. This new Board supersedes that which 
“as organized voluntarily by the railways and which did all 
that was possible to be done for unifying the systems of the 
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country under private management. In accepting the request 
of its members to bring the work of this voluntary committee 
to a close, Mr. McAdoo expressed his “admiration of the 
fidelity and effectiveness ” of their earnest and unselfish appli- 
cation to their problem. 

The Director-General has ordered the carrying out of meas- 
ures for ending congestion on the railways—measures which 
could be enforced only by the Government of the whole Nation. 
He has ordered repairs on rolling stock, such as cars and en 
gines which are now partly crippled and idle. What a private 
railway company might not be able to afford to do the whole 
Nation in this case can do without question. The Director-Gen- 
eral has also designated this week as “ freight clearance week.” 
There are thousands of freight cars standing loaded on sidings 
because the goods in them have not been taken out by the per- 
sons to whom they have been consigned. In some cases the 
goods have been sold, and resold, and resold again several times 
while they have been stored in the freight cars. This, of course, 
reduces the capacity of the railways enormously. The Director- 
General of Railroads has designated this freight clearance week 
in order to release the needed cars. 

On January 4 the President addressed Congress, asking for 
legislation to guarantee the stockholders and creditors of the 
railways “that their properties will be maintained throughout 
the period\of Federal control in as good repair and as complete 
equipment as at present ;” and he suggested that, as a basis, 
compensation be provided by the Government equivalent to the 
“ average -net railway operating income of the three years end- 
ing June 30, 1917.” 

Simultaneously with the President’s address, there was 
introduced into Congress a bill putting the President’s recom- 
mendations into legal form and providing for a “ revolving 
fund ” of a half a billion dollars, out of which payments for the 
expenses of Government operation should be made and into 
which income from operation should be put. 

We print elsewhere a statement from Mr. Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, concerning organ- 
ized labor’s attitude toward this new Governmental under- 
taking. 


REVISING THE TAX LAWS 


The tax bills passed at the last session of Congress have 
come in for more criticism than perhaps any other measures 
assed since the war emergency began. There has been a nota- 
ble lack of criticism of the size of the burden which they place on 
the country, but very serious criticism of the manner in which 
this burden has been distributed. These tax measures have also 
been justly criticised as bad pieces of legislation on the ground 
that their provisions are couched in terms difficult of interpreta- 
tion and application. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, has introduced a bill to recast the 
income and war profits taxes passed at the last session of Con- 
gress in the direction of simplicity and the removal of part of 
the unfair discrimination which the present Acts undoubtedly 
contain. Senator Smoot’s bill would levy the normal income 
tax at two per cent, and an additional tax graded from one per 
cent on net incomes in excess of $5,000 up to sixty-three per 
cent on the amount by which the income exceeds $2,000,000. 
It would levy a flat rate of eight per cent on corporation net 
incomes above two thousand dollars. In addition to this, Sena- 
tor Smoot’s bill would levy a surtax of from ten to eighty per 
cent upon corporation war profits. The lowest surtax is ten 
per cent on war profits not in excess of ten per cent of the 
pre-war profits of any trade or business. The highest is eighty 
per cent of the amount by which such war profits exceed by 
one hundred per cent pre-war profits. 

The pre-war period designated in Senator Smoot’s bill com- 
prises the years between 1909 and 1913 inclusive. Out of 
these five years, the two years in which the profits of a trade or 
business were the greatest and the least, respectively, are first 
excluded. It is on the average annual profits of the three years 
that then remain that the pre-war profits are calculated. It is 
the excess of present profits over these pre-war profits on which 
the excess profits tax is based. 

In addition to the general changes which we have described 
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the proposed amendment repeals the provisions of the War 
Revenue Act creating a zone postal system and increasing the 
postal rates on second-class matter. Senator Smoot apparently 
believes that his methods have a chance of passing both houses 
of Congress and going into effect before the time comes for col- 
lecting income taxes for the present year. We believe that the 
passage of Senator Smoot’s bill in substance, as here outlined, 
would be an act of justice to the country and an aid to the 
country in its endeavor to prosecute the war to a successful 
conclusion. 


THE FRENCH SCANDALS 

Rightly or wrongly, Joseph Caillaux has come to be re- 
garded as the head and front of Boloism in France. “ Bolo ” is 
now as expressive of German propaganda there as “ Boche ” is 
of the German in arms. 

M. Caillaux is an ex-Premier. His Ministry was followed by 
thatof Raymond Poincaré, now President of France. Caillaux is 
a man of indomitable ambition. He longed to return to power, 
and did become Minister of Finance in the Doumergue Cabinet. 

A policy of “standing in” with Germany characterized the 
latest Caillanx tenure of office. Financially the Minister was 
connected with banking interests which were diverting French 
savings to German industrial enterprises. Politically he facili- 
tated the German entrance in the French Congo as an offset to 
the German withdrawal from Morocco. It was even said that 
he wanted to see a Franco-German union which should dominate 
Europe. 

Thus, when the war came, Caillaux seemed out of tune with 
it. He seemed aman without acountry. Yet he still longed for 
power. To gain it and be consistent he would have to be a pro- 
tagonist of peace, and it was believed that he was working in 
this «direction, towards a shameful peace, and was the secret 
ally of Turmel and Almereyda, above all of Bolo in the Ger- 
man scheme secretly to get financial control of certain well- 
known patriotic papers—-the “ Figaro,” the “ Journal,” the 
* Rappel,” and others—and then little by little to inject a 
German propaganda alongside a proved patriotism. 

The scheme was finally exposed. The Paris Court of Appeals 
will settle Bolo’s fate. Then, in his turn, Caillaux will be tried ; 
but, it is reported, not by a civil but by a military court. 

Thus Paris and France will be treated to a second Caillaux 
cause célebre. The first occurred during the early part of 1914, 
when Caillaux’s wife was tried for having killed Gaston Cal- 
mette, editor of “ Le Figaro.” 


JAPAN IN THE WAR 


Lukewarm supporters of the Allies or neutrals sometimes, 
in’ questioning the statement that the Allies are fighting for 
democracy, point to the fact, as basis for their faint-heartedness 
or neutrality, that Japan is an Ally. “Is it indeed a war for 
democracy when imperial and autocratic Japan is one of the 
Allies ?” some of them ask, just as the same argument was used in 
connection with the case of Russia before the fall of the Czar. 

It is no secret either that the call to “ make the world safe 
for democracy ” falls flat with a good many Japanese. Is it 
not possible that the unresponsiveness of some Japanese and 
some neutrals to the appeal to support democracy is due to a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of that over-used word when 
applied to issues in the present war? 

The new American Ambassador to Japan, Mr. Roland S. 
Morris, has already proved himself to be a diplomat and states- 
man of no slight stature in showing the Japanese how their na- 
tional ideals and national welfare are bound up with the cause 

‘of democracy in the world. Mr. Morris has made clear, so that 
all Japan may understand, the difference between “ international 
democracy,” which the Allies ave fighting for, and the enforced 
adoption of local democratic or republican institutions through- 
out the world, for which the Allies are not fighting at all. 

Speaking at a dinner of welcome given to him in Tokyo on 
November 30 by the America-Japan Society, composed of 
‘Japanese and Americans resident in Japan, Mr. Morris said : 

* While they [Japan’s leaders] led Japan to her place in the 
conneil of modern nations, yet they conserved the glory of her 





historic Imperial house, wherein are preserved her nation:'| 
ideals and her most sacred traditions. 

“ But this they maintained because Japan maintained her 
freedom of national life—that freedom which America had de- 
manded for herself and had held out to secluded Japan. And 
that is the great issue which Japan and America, allies in this 
world war, are fighting for to-day. We are demanding for ail 
the world what we both demanded and obtained for ourselves 
in the past—the right of national existence. This right of intev- 
national democracy is threatened as it has never been threat- 


ened before. The Central Powers are striving to impose on the. 
world a policy of aggression and absorption which in the end, 


if successful, would destroy utterly all national] ideals save those 
of the Germanic peoples. 

“ International democracy does not mean the imposition of 
democratic institutions on all nations. For America to endeavor 
to impose her institutions, which are the expression of her own 
National spirit, on other nations would be as culpable as for 
the Central Powers to endeavor to Germanize the world. We 
are not fighting for democracy in nations, but for democracy 
among nations. We are demanding for every nation, great and 
small, the right of national self-development.” 


THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


It has been announced that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the 
British Ambassador to America, is to go home on leave, ani 
that in his place a Special Ambassador and High Commissioner 
will be appointed. The departure of Sir Cecil from Washington 
will be regarded with regret, but his place will be filled by a 
man of high qualifications for the special duties which a British 
Ambassador is called upon to perform at this time. It has been 
officially announced that this man will be the Lord Chief Jus. 
tice of England, Earl Reading. Lord Reading will have full 
authority over the members of all British missions sent to the 
United States in connection with the active prosecution of the 
war. It is felt at Washington that the combination of functions 
assigned to Lord Reading will result in a valuable co-ordination 
of the activities of the diplomatic, the financial, and the military 
agencies of Great Britain which are now in this country. The 
appointment of Earl Reading has been due, it is surmised, to 
the influence of Lord Northcliffe, who is reported by the New 
York “ Times ” as commenting as follows on the appointment: 

The nation is indebted to Earl Reading for taking up the tre- 

mendous task of representing the War Cabinet, the British War 
Mission to the United States, the Treasury, the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions, the Air Board, and, in fact, all British interests in the 
United States, at a time when the interdependence of the United 
States and the United Kingdom on each other’s war efforts has 
assumed a scale little imagined by the public. The speed of the 
Anglo-American war effort has been impaired in the past by 
the need of one controlling head of all British affairs in the 
United States. 


THE MOTOR CAR AN ESSENTIAL OF 
MODERN TRANSPORTATION 


In the past there has been a very marked tendency to 
regard the annual automobile exhibitions as presentations of 
the latest means of gratifying personal desires for luxury. So 
swiftly has the automobile changed from a thing of luxury to a 
part of the daily business life of the country that the general 
view of this means of transportation has lagged very much 
behind the accomplished fact. 

When the war broke out, it was very soon suggested that the 
manufacture of “ pleasure vehicles ” should be largely curtailed. 
This suggestion soon brought out proof of the fact that the 
purely pleasure automobile represents a very small proportion 
of the output of our automobile factories. The average automo- 
bile is hardly more of a pleasure vehicle than the average 
trolley car or the average railway coach. All three are used for 
pleasure, but all three find their greatest usefulness in satisfying 
the vital needs of our highly organized society. 

The modern automobile is a passenger or freight vehicle 
absolutely essential to the solution of our modern and con- 
plicated problems of transportation. How essential this com- 
paratively new mode of transportation has become is indicated 
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by the researches of the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the Iowa State College, which recently, according to the 
“Scientific American,” made a survey of the traffic which 
passed a certain point on the road between Ames and Des 
Moines. During ten consecutive days 1,995 vehicles carrying 
5,561 passengers went by the observation post. Of these 
vehicles 647 were classified as farm traffic, 1,227 as interurban, 
and only 121 as tourist. Out of every 17 vehicles which 
passed 16 were primarily devoted to the transportation of 
passengers. Of the total number of vehicles recorded, 1,752 
fell in the class of motor vehicles and bicycles, while but 243 
were drawn by horses. The “ Scientific American” estimates 
that at least ninety-four per cent of all the traffic passing 
over the road at this point can be closely identified either 
with local farms or with local traffic of a utilitarian character. 

Such a showing as this concerning the present usefulness 
of automobile transportation is proof enough that the annual 
series of exhibitions of automobiles, the first and largest of which 
opened in New York City on January 5, is of true war-time 
value. The New York exhibition represents, this year, an event 
of unusual interest, for it indicates the manner in which one of 
our greatest industries is adapting itself to war conditions. 

This year’s cars show few departures from standardized prac- 
tice. There was increasing refinement of detail in some instances, 
a notable effort towards the elimination of surplus weight, and 
a distinct and creditable effort to accentuate economy in opera- 
tion. One of the leading automobile companies, whose cars have 
occupied for many years a commanding place in the automobile 
world, openly stated in its catalogue that it did not urge any one 
to buy an automobile who did not need a machine as a matter of 
business economy. An officer of another concern, which has been 
building cars for twenty-two years, remarked that he was dis- 
tinetly glad that his company had planned for only a conserva- 
tive output during the coming year, for he regarded the present 
situation as one which called for conservatism and intelligent 
restriction of output. 

Just as the railways have found it necessary to cut out from 
their schedules certain passenger trains and to consolidate others, 
the automobile industry will find it necessary to specialize out- 
put and to devote its major attention to the manufacture of 
war supplies and vehicles designed not primarily for luxury 
or pleasure but for utility. 

There is no such fuel shortage threatened in this country as 
exists in Continental countries, for the United States is not 
largely dependent on ocean traffic for its fuel supply. For this 
reason American automobile manuiacturers can rightfully look 
to a demand for their products which does not exist abroad. 


THE MORGAN COLLECTION 

Besides the individual objects and groups of objects—some- 
times quite large—given to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in New York City, by the late John Pierpont Morgan, and the 
works of art given to it from his estate by his son, other parts of 
the Morgan collection have been left in the Museum as a loan. 
From the collection certain objects have been sold. The remain- 
der, much the larger part, is, we are glad to learn, to stay in 
the Museum. 

It consists of more than three thousand objects—pictures (on 
another page there is an illustration of one of the most famous 
canvases), sculptures, enamels, ivories, glass, pottery, antiquities, 
armor, jewelry, watches, clocks, snuff-boxes, and other objects of 
art. These are in addition to the collection of ancient glass and 
pottery, which is mentioned separately, as Dr. Robinson, Diree- 
tor of the Museum, explains, * because the forty-five hundred 
items it contains are mainly fragments, and might be thought to 
swell the number unduly.” 

The elder John Pierpont Morgan was probably the greatest 
collector of our time of manuscripts, books, and works of art. 
He made numerous gifts of them to public institutions in this 
country and Europe, but retained the bulk of his collection, 
from time to time sending things as loans to the Metropolitan 
Museum, and these were occasionally in large numbers, as, for 
example, his Chinese porcelains. He considered his loans as 
parts of his “ collection,” the various subdivisions being regarded 
by him as parts of that collection, not as separate collections. 
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He wanted, as he said, to make seme suitable dispositiom of 
them, or of such portions of them as he might determine, which 
would render them permanently available for the mstruction: 
and pleasure of the American people. 

Mr. Morgan died in 1913, before he eould carry out: his. pur- 
pose. In his will he expressed the hepe that his son, John Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., to whom the eolleetion would pass, should 
i such manner as he might thmk best make either a perma- 
nent disposition or from time to time permanent dispositions. 
of such portion of it as he might determme. The som has now 
substantially carried out his father’s intentions. 

Disposing of certain pieees of bronze, tapestry, porcelain, 
and furniture, Mr. Morgan, Jr., has wisely reserved for the 
public things which the museums eould net obtain. His first 
gift to the Metropolitan was valued by some judges at fully 
$3,000,000. A principal feature of this gift was Raphael’s. 
Colonna Madonna. About the same time Mr. Morgan made a 

reat gift to the Morgan Memorial at Hartford (the elder 
Sonam was born at Hartford) of Greek, Roman, and Pheeni- 
cian enameled glass, of Greek and Roman bronzes, of objeets: 
in ivory and silver, of Italian majoliea, Sevres. pereelain, and 
Dresden ware. 

Now comes another and greater gift. Its value, aecording to 
some, reaches $7,500,000. Any estimate, however, is hard to 
make—certainly the Museum has made none—for the collection 
is practically unique. Its chief significanee to the Metropolitan 
lies in the enamels and ivories, for in these branches of art that 
Museum is now ahead of any in the world. 


MR. BARNARD’S LINCOLN 


The hue and ery concerning Mr. Barnard’s statue of Lin- 
coln, replicas of which have been proposed for Londen and 
Paris, calls forth some interesting refleetions from M. André 
Michel. Writing in the Paris “ Temps,” he says : 
Without having the right to express a personal opinion cen- 
cerning a work whieh I know only through an illustration pub- 
lished in The Outlook of October 17, 1917, I am much inelined 
to defend Mr. Barnard and his work against their detractors. 
He has represented Lincoln standing, his hands crossed on his 
stomach in a familiar attitude yor without any “pose.” The 
strongly marked face seems to have been treated with singular 
power; the accent of individuality has been placed there in the 
simplest and most striking manner. No one of the statues which 
I remember to have seen in America—even that very distin- 

ished one which is in Chicago on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, where Augustus Saint-Gaudens has shown Lincoln standing 
in front of the Presidential chair, . . . his head bent over his 
breast, one hand on the lapel of his coat, and the other behind 
his back——has seemed to leave with me a more vivid or stronger 
a of his personality. 

zincoln would gain nothing by a conventional embellishment, 
by academic attitudes, by symbolic accessories, or by elegances 
which amount to falsehoods. ... Austere truth is more in 
place than any “arrangements.” Lincoln was of humble origin 
and was not ashamed of it. He did not dress himself according 
to the latest fashion and cared little about his toilet. But upon 
his roughly hewn face, gaunt but illuminated with inner fire, 
atop a great, somewhat disjointed body, there was reflected an 
unconquerable energy, an incorruptible conscience. ... We 
shall accept at Paris, as at London, with the greatest friendship 
the “ Abraham Lincoln” which will be offered to us. 


M. Michel points out, as no, one else, we believe, has done, the 
parallel between the storm which has descended upon Mr. 
Barnard and the storm which descended upon Houdon, the 
French sculptor who essayed to create a statue of Washington. 
The parallel is certainly an interesting one. But there is 
also a contrast; for Houdon was criticised for proposing to 
make a conventional statue on the classical model, while Mr. 
Barnard is criticised because his work is not conventional. 

Interest aroused by the controversy over Mr. Barnard’s 
statue has extended to other sculptured representations of Lin- 
coln. On another page we print a reproduction of Mr. Andrew 
O’Connor’s figure of Lincoln from a photograph. Mr. O’Connor 
is a native of Worcester, Massachusetts, and began his study of 
sculpture as his father’s pupil when a child. As in his other work, 
there is dignity in this otal statue, a1 1, in particular, there 


is idealism in Mr. O’Connor’s interpretat on of Lincoln’s face. 
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THE PRESIDENTS. ADDRESS 
A NRITICS and admirers of the President, American and 


| European, mite in an extraordinary way in approval 

and admiration ef his great — to sre on 
Jamary 8. The “‘ arrangements and covenants” (printed in 
full on page 90), which he has stated concisely and vividly 
in this :address, hawe received the enthusiastic support of the 
members of Congress witheut regard to party, of public opin- 
jon thnowghout the sountry, and of journals and statesmen 
abnaad. ‘The only serious eritieal note is that of Senator Smoot, 
whe thinks that Section III implies free trade. We do not 
agree with him. It means not free trade, but equal trade. 
The President is too able a politician to say that one of the 
aims ef the war on which the whole American people are 
agreed is a + og on whieh history shows that they are nearly 
equally divided. 

The President’s address, sound in its principles and humane 
and demoeraiic in its spirit, is made at an opportune moment. 
The unanimity of our heterogeneous population is remarkable. 
Nevertheless there are divisions of sentiment which his clear defi- 
nitions will do something to heal. There is division of interests 
among our allies, and nothing is better fitted to put those interests 
in their proper subordinate place than a definition by a disinter- 
ested Power of the fundamental principles on which we are all 
united. The Russian people are animated by aspirations for lib- 
erty which they eannot define for themselves and which their 
self-appointed leaders are unable to define for them. Mr. Trotsky 
tells a New York “ Times” reporter that the Germans have 
given up the attempt to move large bodies of men from the east- 
ern to the western front ; that at this minute behind the German 
front in Russia are twenty-five thousand German deserters 
coneentrated and armed with machine guns whom the Germans 
are trying to reduce by starvation. 

We need not take this story too seriously, but neither are we 
compelled to reject it as too preposterous for belief. That there is 
among the German people a deepening and widening discon- 
tent and distrust of their military rulers is apparent. The Ger- 
mans ventured ona hazardous experiment in promoting the 
fraternizing of the German and the Russian soldiers. They 
succeeded in disorganizing the Russian army and in weakening 
the loyalty of the Russian soldier to the cause of a world-wide 
democracy. But it is not unreasonable to surmise that they also 
weakened the loyalty of their own soldiers to their military 
autocracy. There is too much akin in the simple-minded peas- 
antry of these contiguous people, long oppressed by military 
burdens, to make such a fraternization safe for the autocrats. 
Not impossibly information of such effect in the German sol- 
diery, not yet made public here, may have reached the Presi- 
dent, and been a contributing cause in inspiring this address at 
this time. 

It is reported that there is some discussion in Washington as to 
whether this is a peace or a war address. It is true that a state- 
ment of our aims in the war implies our willingness, and even our 
desire, for peace when those aims are accomplished. Save for that 
implication wecan seeno room for the Washington interrogatory. 
The closing sentence of the President’s Message is the conclusion 
of the American people and interprets their purpose. To the vin- 
dication of human liberty “ they are ready to devote their lives, 
their honor, and everything that they possess. The moral climax 
of this, the culminating and final war for human liberty, has 
come, and they are ready to put their own strength, their own 
highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion, to the test.” 

This address should inspire in our hearts new courage, in our 
wills a new strength of purpose, and our hands with new haste. 
America has done a splendid work with exemplary speed in 
building careful, well-ordered, and sanitary camps on its own 
territory and in gathering in these camps men eager for service. 
But nine months are past and we have not yet struck a blow. 
This address should intensify the growing impatience of the 
Nation at needless delays and the entanglements furnished 
by red tape and the irritating processes of “ the circumlocution 
ottice,” and compel those who are responsible for these delays 
to provide with vigor and speed the weapons of modern warfare 
for our men, so that the principles to which our President has 
given expression by his words in the council chamber may find 
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prompt and adequate expression by the action of our soldiers 
on the battlefield. 


IS ALL WELL WITH OUR AIRPLANE 
PROGRAMME? 


Only second in importance for winning the war is the need of 
air fleets. Ships undoubtedly come first. Airplanes and air 
pilots cannot be used unless they can be sent abroad ; but if we 
are to do our duty and to save our cause we must send 
in great numbers both airplanes and air pilots. America and 
America’s allies have built their hopes upon Secretary Baker’s 
announcement of last fall that the United States would have 
twenty thousand airplanes in France by the time they were 
needed, and that twenty thousand pilots would be trained by 
spring to fly them. ° 

German authorities have openly sneered at this ambitious 
American programme; while British and French airmen, 
remembering that the United States is the land of the Ford 
automobile, hope against hope that the announcement may 
prove miraculously true. 

To those Americans who have felt that they must accept this 
promise on faith because it is not wise for the Government to 
publish evidence concerning its military preparations, it must 
be a shock to learn that the possibility of carrying out this pro- 
gramme is denied by authority that is unquestionably expert. 
In the “ Atlantic Monthly ” for January, in the modestly placed 
** Contributors’ Column,” there is printed a letter, or part of a 
letter, by Professor Joseph S. Ames, head of the Department 
of Physies and Director of the Physical Laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University, who, as the editors of the “ Atlantic” say, 
“was sent abroad last spring by the National Research Council, 
as chairman of a commission of six, to investigate the applica- 
tion of science to war, as illustrated on the western front.” In 
his letter Professor Ames writes as follows : 

Ihave just returned from a visit to the aircraft works in 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Dayton. This was an official visit, and so 
I have seen everything there is to be seen in regard to our air- 
eraft programme. I can hardly express my feeling of depression. 
The Liberty motor is coming along splendidly, and it is going to 
be a great success. But we are not going to have any mechanics 
competent to — it. It takes longer to train a mechanic than 
a pilot. Major Vincent, the man who designed the motor, told 
me that it would be over a year before we could hope to have 
mechanics even in small numbers. So far we have made one 
airplane suitable for use in Europe. The manufacturer assured 
me that his company could not be on a production programme 
until after the first of July. 

We are having a large number of school planes made, but 
there are no engines for these. The man who was intrusted 
with the work has fallen down completely. Even if we were to 
have the school planes ready, we do not have one-tenth the 
requisite number of teachers, and cannot hope to get them for 
six months. 

It is very hard to place one’s finger on the man or committee 
responsible for this condition. As far as I could see, the evil is 
a fundamental one. This country and its officials are possessed 
with the idea that everything must be labeled “ Made in Amer- 
ica,” and the difficulties into which we are now running are those 
which any man might have foreseen. As a matter of fact, within 
three days after my return from Europe in June I made this 
whole matter the subject of my report to the Aircraft Production 
Committee.‘ No one believed me, and although I had a good 
solution it was refused. 


What is most disturbing about this letter is not the explicit 
statement regarding the lack of mechanics and of teachers for 
pilots, but what is implicit in the statement about the Liberty 
motor. Professor Ames says that “ the Liberty motor is coming 
along splendidly, and it is going to be a great success.” That 
phrase “ going to be” is the curse of this country’s military 
policy. We need a motor that is a success to-day. The reason 
that we have not machine guns to-day is that’ our Ordnance 
Bureau declined to accept a: gun in practical and successful use, 
and adopted instead a gun that has never been used but that is 
“going to be” the best machine gun ever. What our War 
Department ought to have insisted upon doing, what it ought 
to insist upon doing now, may be briefly stated: Continue to 





plan, test, and begin manufacturing the perfect machine gun ; 
lut in the meantime adopt and manufacture and use the best 
available machine gun in existence. And this is exactly what 
our Government ought to do with regard to the airplane. 

If the Liberty motor is discovered by the hard test of warfare 
to be better than the available motors of established reputation, 
then it should be built exclusively. But the Liberty motor has 
never been tested by hard usage in warfare; and there are 
motors that have been so tested. Are we using, or planning to 
use, such motors in the meantime? The Hispano-Suize is 
reputed to be the best airplane motor that France has evolved. 
The Rolls-Royce airplane engine is regarded by many aviators 
as the best in the world. Both have been tested by the relent- 
less conditions of warfare. Are we going to ignore airplane 
motors such as these, wait until our Liberty motor is tested in 
warfare, discover that it needs certain improvements which it 
will require time to install, and then wait again? It seems 
‘inconceivable that our War Department has any such idea as 
that ; and yet this seems to have been the idea as to ordnance. 

And what is true of airplane motors is true of other phases 
of our airplane situation. There is, for example, the question of 
airplane guns. The world is moving quickly these days in this 
new science of the fourth arm in warfare. New guns and new 
ways of mounting and firing them are the product of the 
experiences of airmen along the front. Is America taking her 
part in this advancement of aviation ? 

Another phase of aviation is the protection provided for the 
aviator. Armored airplanes that protect the pilot from machine- 
gun fire at only a hundred feet elevation have been used, we are 
informed, by German fliers. Parachutes are now installed in 
some airplanes, and new devices for lessening the danger of 
tire. Is inode waiting to get some American device in each 
of these respects, or is America profiting by European experi- 
ence and ordering the manufacture of the newest gun, the newest 
armor, the newest: safety devices, wherever they may be found ? 

In asking these questions we are not seeking to cast any 
uspersion upon any man or group of men. Some of the men 
who have been and still are active in the Government’s work 
of aircraft production have been among the most far-seeing of 
Americans. Great credit is due, undoubtedly, to the Aircraft 
Production Board. But hard work, the best of intentions, and 
the most discerning foresight cannot alone win the war. There 
must be what in business parlance is called “the goods.” 
Is the country getting “the goods”? If so, the fact is being 
kept very secret. 

le we are really doing what we have promised ourselves and 
our allies and threatened Germany that we should do, the infor- 
mation is of the sort that might well be made public. It is true, 
information concerning the details of military preparation of 
which the enemy could take advantage ought to be kept secret. 
But good news for our side can do our enemy only harm. [If it is 
bad news, the evil will not be likely to be corrected unless the 
public learns it. The ordnance situation is a case in point. 

What is the duty of the American public, whose fighting 
sons, brothers, and husbands are awaiting the weapons with 
which to win our victory? The unpardonable sin is indolence 
and lassitude, or the paralysis of official red tape hidden under 
the plea of military secrecy ; and it is the sin of the public if it 
permits inaction. In the light of the rifle and machine-gun 
revelations, it seems necessary that the public should demand 
the truth concerning our airplane situation. 


IN DEFENSE OF AMATEUR UNCLES 


We are wondering whether aunts have not had a larger 
place than they have deserved in the annals of vicarious parent- 
hood. There are aunts and aunts, of course, and doubtless the 
majority of them deserve all the praises and the privileges which 
they have received ; but we see no reason why aunts, as a class, 
should be allowed completely to monopolize, to the exclusion of 
their masculine colleagues, the choicest rights in the land of 
near-parenthood, ~ 

Even literature has not been particularly kind to uncles, 
though it is true that all writers have not assumed the attitude 
(to borrow a phrase from Shakespeare) of “ Uncle me no uncle.” 
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There have, indeed, been numerous uncles both in prose and tic- 
tion (not to say in black and white), but somehow, as the vague 
procession of their forms passes through the mind's eye, it seems 
as though the title before their names had served rather to 
detach than to connect them with those to whom they owed the 
right to use the pluméd designation “ Uncle.” 

It is entirely probable that such a sweeping judgment as this 
is based more on mood than on fact, but the possibility of its 
being at least a defensible judgment is increased when we 
reflect upon the status of uncles in real—not reel—life. 

The general application of the title in question to those soli- 
tary males who have no blood nieces and nephews of their own, 
but who move through their solitary orbits, tangent only at 
widely scattered intervals with those well-ordered households 
where children dwell, might incline one at first thought to the 
belief that uncles were classed as the equals in privilege of the 
whole tribe ef aunts. But is this belief justified ? 

Does there not exist a nice distinction between the use of the 
titles “ aunt” and “ uncle ” in this honorific sense, which often 
escapes those married folk who are wont to endow their children 
with a host of relatives honoris causa? If parents were frank 
with themselves in the explanation of their use of the words 
“uncle” and “ aunt,” would they not define these words some- 
what as follows : 

Aunt: A predestined mother who, lacking offspring of her 
own, is entitled to share, on occasion, in the affection which is 
the peculiar prerogative of those who wear the purple mantle 
of motherhood. 

Uncle: An unattached man whose awkward efforts to appear 
in sympathy with the aims and aspirations of childhood shuld 
be received with becoming tolerance; a visitor from Mars 
within the four walls of the nursery who is expected and per- 
mitted to feel oniy such detached interest as might be the 
portion of a scientific observer from a remote world and a 
foreign civilization. 

So marked in some households is the distinction drawn be- 
tween the respective rights of aunts and uncles that an impartial 
observer can easily note in the victims of this unfair diserimina- 
tion an immediately responsive concealment of their real and 
natural emotions—a concealment which at least injures their 
reputation for intelligence even if it does not go deep enough 
to raise hob with their spiritual development. 

Rising to the demands of the situation in which they find 
themselves, they frequently manifest a superficial indifference to 
the wiles (and wails) of childhood, which is nothing more than 
sheer, downright, brazen bravado of the most shameless brand. 

If you doubt this statement, watch the next youth confronted 
with the heir to some household on the momentous occasion 
when he (the youth, not the heir) is first greeted as an “ Uncle.” 
Does he blush? He does. Is it because he does not like it? It 
is not. He blushes because he knows that those responsible for 
bestowing upon him that proud appellation have done so, not 
out of respect for his personal and intimate ambitions, but  be- 
cause they are inclined to consider him as a variety of overgrown 
cub trying to make himself at home in a queer world of strange 
shapes and unfamiliar dreams. 

Swimming placidly in the waters of their domestic lake, the 
fond—to use the word in both its Elizabethan and its Victorian 
senses—and forgetful parents observe his struggles much as 
a pair of ducks secure in their own familiar knowledge of the 
water might observe and misinterpret the struggles and protests 
ofa strange duckling proceeding through the high grasses along 
the shore under the unsympathetic chaperonage of some elderly 
hen. From the pond the squawking efforts of such a duckling 
to evade his escort might be ascribed to his innate aversion to 
water, when in reality they were caused by his frustrated desires 
to get into the element in which he naturally belonged. 

Whether or not there is a moral of any particular value to be 
drawn from this somewhat rambling dissertation on the rights 
and emotions of amateur uncles is a matter to be gravely 
doubted. The premises on which it is based may not be wholly 
sound. Its conclusion, we admit, is at best vague and uncertain. 

Perhaps the moral may be that uncles, as well as aunts. have 
a right to certain emotions even in the face of the indifference, 
if not the laughter, of a hard and cruel world. 

The next time, O parents, you meet with an uncle of the 
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amateur and peripatetic variety in his travels, treat him not as 
an alien within the walls of your home, no matter how stammer- 
ingly he consents to the placing of your eldest upon his knee 
or how unconvincingly he jangles a rattle in your baby’s ear. 

An uncle may not be an aunt, but at least he is a human 
being. 


TO THE WOMEN VOTERS 


In certain States of the Union the duty has recently been laid 
upon you of sharing with your husbands, brothers, and sons in 
the responsibility for the government of five distinct political 
communities : 

The school district. 

The town or city. 

The county. 

The State. 

The United States. 

To fulfill this new duty requires an intelligent understanding 
of the respective political powers of these five communities. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that— 

The education of the youth depends upon the school district 
authorities. 

Local order, peace, and sanitation depend upon the town or 
city authorities. 

The maintenance of good roads and bridges, the proper parti- 
tion of taxes between the different towns, and much of the enforce- 
ment of criminal laws, depend upon the county authorities. 

The school district, the town or city, and the county are all 
subject to the control of the State authorities, upon whom 
also depend many other questions, local or quasi-local in their 
character. 

All those interests which concern the welfare of the entire 
Nation, such as foreign and inter-State transportation and com- 
merce, the tariff, the currency, the National defense, the mails, 
the regulation of the railways and the telegraph, and all inter- 
national relations, depend upon the National authorities. 

To become acquainted with the various questions involved in 
the government of these several political organizations and the 
uties which that government imposes upon the citizens will 
require no inconsiderable amount both of information and of 
thoughtful and studious reflection. We urge you, therefore, in 
your respective communities to organize plans for acquiring 
this information, imparting it to others, and inspiring both in 
yourself and in others the study of these problems, that you may 


} contribute to their wise solution. 


You may ask if such study is not as necessary for the male 
as for the female voter. Yes. Nevertheless there is a difference. 
The boys who will vote in the next election have been for some 
years looking forward to this duty. They have talked politics 





with their fathers and with their companions ; they have 
learned—insensibly, it is true, but still really—something re- 
specting these political problems and the duties which citizen- 
ship lays upon them. The naturalized citizens have been, in a 
different way, also considering the duties of political citizenship 
and making some preparation to fulfill those duties, partly by 
informal discussions with their comrades, partly through the 
political or industrial or social groups to which they belong. 

These new voters will be added to the polling lists in their 
respective communities in scores, in hundreds, and in a few of 
the great cities in thousands. But it is estimated that in the 
State of New York over a million and three-quarters of women 
will be added to the polling lists. Some of you regard this as a 
privilege which you have been eager to obtain; some of you 
have regarded it as a duty from which you were glad to be 
exempt. But those of you who have been eager have generally 
been so busy in trying to get the vote that you have had no 
time to study carefully what that vote means or how it should 
be exercised ; while those of you who have hoped still to be 
exempt from political duty have naturally not studied the sub- 
jectatall. For the reasons which The Outlook has already stated 
we urge you, certainly in the States where woman’s suffrage 
has been adopted, to accept the decision and prepare yourself 
to fulfill the duties which that decision lays upon you. 

How shall this be done? There is no one way which is best 
in all communities or for all individuals. In some localities where 
there has been both a suffrage and an anti-suffrage organization, 
the two could profitably unite in making woman’s suffrage of 
practical value to the community. In other localities where there 
is a woman’s club, that club might profitably take up polities 
as a suitable topic for non-partisan study. In other localities the 
school district might be urged to organize a series of meetings, 
to be held in the school-house or the assembly hall of the high 
school, in which lectures should be given on the framework of 
our Government and on the duties and_ responsibilities which 
participation in that Government involves. Whether this sys- 
tematic instruction is afforded: by voluntary clubs or by the 
school district in its official capacity, there ought to be an oppor- 
tunity for questioning by the auditors. The meeting should pavr- 
take of the nature of a class and, in whatever way this instrue- 
tion is afforded, it should be in gatherings to which all voters 
would be equally weleome. Those who ‘attempt to initiate such 
a campaign of political instruction should not forget that the 
maid has just as much political power as the mistress; that the 
vote of one counts for just as much as the vote of the other ; and 
that one no less than the other needs both political instruction 
and the inspiration to a practical working patriotism. 

We should be glad to get brief accounts of any attempt to 
carry out these suggestions as to preparations for the new duties 
of the new day. 


MR. GOMPERS ON GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF THE 
RAILWAYS 


cerning the attitude of the trade unions toward the transfer 

of the railway systems of the United States from private to 
public operation, Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ian Federation of Labor, has sent us the following message. 
Last week we printed statements of opinion of this revolutionary 
change from a representative Socialist organ, from railway 
operators, from newspapers and individuals who have the point 
of view of the capitalist, and from representative newspapers of 
the North, the South, and the West. No statement on behalf 
of organized labor was included because no such statement from 
iti authorized source had been, so far as we were able to ascer- 
‘ain, issued at that time. In spite of prompt and courteous 
vompliance with our request, Mr. Gompers’s statement did not 
teach us until after The Outlook for last week had gone to 
press. It is so specific, however, and so authoritative and 
important, that we do not regret the cireumstances which have 
lel to its publication separately, and therefore more conspicu- 
ously. Mr. Gompers’s statement follows. 


|: reply to a request of The Outlook for a statement con- 


“ Answering your question as to what the attitude of organ- 
ized labor would be upon the President’s proclamation taking 
over the control of the railroads and other transportation agen- 
cies, 1 would say that, in my judgment, there will be whole- 
hearted support of his position and his action. 

“The separate ownership of the various railroads and their 
competitive existence has shown that they cannot afford the best 
adaptability to do the essential work of the Government during 
the tremendous needs in this war. I know that the representa- 
tives of the railroad companies did their level best to afford 
fullest possible service to meet the needs of the Government. 
but, due to the causes I have mentioned and because of their 
separate interests and the laws which hedge them about, they 
were not capable of giving that united and comprehensive 
support and service so essential now and which the President's 
order will accomplish. In addition to its’ effectiveness for 


military purposes it will be time-saving, give the opportunity 
for concentration of effort, and in the long run prove expedi- 
tious and economical. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS.” 








points of most importance in the different suggestions of 
a basis for peacee—they should not strictly be regarded as 
“ terms of peace ”—are about as follows : 


THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIKI 


Germany to evacuate all Russian territory ; Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and the Lettish provinces to have autonomy ; Armenia to 
be free; the Alsace-Lorraine question to be settled by plebi- 
scite, with guarantees of liberty to vote freely ; Belgium to be 
restored, damages to be paid from an international fund; the 
same for Serbia and Montenegro, but Serbia also to have access 
to the Adriatic; Bosnia and Herzegovina to be independent ; 
Rumania to get its territory back, but to promise autonomy to 
the Dobrudja and to give Jews equal rights; Germany to get 
back her colonies ; Persia and Greece to be restored ; the Tren- 
tino and Trieste to have autonomy until their future is left toa 
plebiscite ; the Suez and Panama Canals to be neutralized, as 
well as all maritime straits (such as the Dardanelles) ; freedom of 
the seas to be upheld and the torpedoing of merchant ships for- 
bidden ; no indemnities ; contributions already exacted to be 
returned ; no commercial boycott; gradual disarmament ; no 
standing armies ; no secret treaties ; the delegates to the peace 
congress to be chosen by representative national bodies. 


GERMANY 


Germany’s colonies to be restored to her; Russian _terri- 
tory to be evacuated except Poland, Lithuania, Courland, ete. 
—thus a plebiscite in these places would be positively under 
German control and influence; no discrimination after the 
war against ships or goods of nations now enemies ; no pay- 
ment for damages or repayment of requisitions; German 
merchant ships to be returned ; Belgium to be evacuated, but 
no reparation from Germany ; no yielding by Germany as to 
Alsace-Lorraine ; all the Entente Allies to agree to Germany’s 
terms before they are granted to Russia; the nationality of 
the countries now subject to larger nations to be decided by 
those nations-—this is the only meaning possible in Count 
Czernin’s complicated statement, and under it Bohemia and 
Armenia would remain subject to Austria and Turkey re- 
spectively ; Germany to keep garrisons at Riga and Liban, 
and a few other Russian strongholds. 


TURKEY 


Free passage for Russian ships through the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus ; Russia to remove her armies within her own bounds 
at once, to demobilize her Black Sea navy and her Armenian 
forces ; Turkey to retain her present army; frontier lines as 
before the war; individual war losses to be refunded ; guaran- 
tees for Persian independence. 


LLOYD GEORGE 


Belgium restored, with reparation so far as possible. “ We 
mean to stand by the French democracy to the death in the de- 
mand they make for a reconsideration of the great wrong of 
“71” (i. e., the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine) ; the German-African 
colonies to be administered for the benefit of their peoples, not 
exploited for European capitalists or governments; “ the de- 
struction or disruption of Germany has never been a war aim 
with us. . . . Our wish . . . is to turn her aside from schemes 
of military domination to devote her strength to the beneficent 
tasks of the world ;” Austria-Hungary and Turkey not to be 
despoiled ; Germany’s political Constitution to be left to the 
German people, although a democratic Constitution is desirable ; 

-reference to the reply as to waraims made by Great Britain at 
President Wilson’s request when Germany maintained complete 
silence as to her objects ; Czernin’s statement described as one 
under which “any scheme of conquest and annexations could 
be perpetrated ;” “ Democracy in this country will stand to 
the last by the democracy of France and Italy, . . . Russia ean 
only be saved by her own people ;” an independent Poland, in- 
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| vps ESSED concisely, and chiefly in our own words, the 


THE WAR AIMS OF THE NATIONS 


‘ domestic safety. 


cluding all genuinely Polish elements ; justice for Rumania, and 
some way to remove the distrust felt toward Austria-Hungary 
among the peoples of the Near East; Armenia, Arabia, Meso. 
potamia, Syria, and Palestine to be independent; the Darda. 
nelles to be neutralized ; Turkey to keep its capital ; reparation, 
for injuries in violation of international law ; an international 
way of settling disputes after the war. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


So far we have summarized the statements of the war aim 
of our allies. We now quote verbatim President Wilson’s sum. 
mary from his admirable address of January 8 before Congress: 










* All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this 
interest, and for our own part we see very clearly that unless 
justice be done to others it will not be done to us. 

The programme of the world’s peace, therefore, is our pro 
gramme, and that programme, the only possible programme, as 
we see it, is this : 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after whic 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind ; but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in th 
public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside ter. 
ritorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the séa 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants. 

Ill. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bur. 
riers and the establishment of an equality of trade condition 
among all the nations consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent witl 




















V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjus. 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance ¢ 
the principle that in determining all such questions of sover 
eignty the interests of the populations concerned must haw 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the government 
whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settle 
ment of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best ani 
freest co-operation of the other nations of the world in obtai- 
ing for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for 
the independent determination of her own political development 
and national policy and assure her ofa sincere welcome into tl 
society of free nations under institutions of her own choosing: 
and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that 
she may need and may herself desire. The treatment accordel 
Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be the 
acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her nee 
as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligen' 
and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evact 
ated and restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignt) 
which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. \ 
other single act will serve as this will serve to restore confident 
among the nations in the laws which they have themselves s 
and determined for the government of their relations with ot 
another. Without this healing act the whole structure an 
validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIL. All French territory should be freed and the invade 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia 1! 
1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the 
peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted. 1 
— that peace may once more be made secure in the intere* 
of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effecte' 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among tlt 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should !* 
accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. — 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuate! 
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mcupied territories restored ; Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan States 
to one another determined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and nationality ; and international 
guarantees of the political and economic independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the several Balkan States should be entered 
into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationali- 
ties which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an 
undoubted security of life and an absolutely unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and com- 
merce of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to 


the sea, and whose political and economie independence and 
territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international cov- 
enant. Ye 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants ror the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and asser- 
tions of right, we feel ourselves to be intimate partners of all 
the governments and peoples associated together against the 
imperialists. We cannot be separated in interest or divided in 
purpose. We stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight, 
and to continue to fight, until they are achieved; but only 
because we wish the right to prevail and desire a just and 
stable peace, such as can be secured only by removing the chief 
provocations of war—which this programme does remove.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN REORGANIZATION 
BUILDING OVER THE WAR DEPARTMENT MACHINERY 


organization of the War Department and the methods 

and customs of the War Department bureaucracy have 
resulted in an attempt to place the bureaus responsible for the 
purchase and -production of supplies upon a business basis. 
How successful the present plan for reorganization will be 
remains to be proved. 

The Secretary of War has announced that the Ordnance De- 
jartment, which has up to this time operated through five sepa- 
rate divisions under the Chief of Ordnance, will be consolidated. 
In the future the Chief of Ordnance will be assisted by an 
administrative and advisory staff, and his Department will be 
livided into four operating divisions, instead of five. The four 
new divisions are expected to co-operate much more closely 
than did their equivalents under the old form of administra- 
tion. 

It is announced that these four divisions, which will carry on 
the chief business functions of the Ordnance Department, are 
to possess the following functions: (1) Procurement; (2) Pro- 
uction ; (3) Inspection ; (4) Supply. In the hands of the Pro- 
curement Division will be placed the power to carry on negotia- 
tions for contracts. The Prcheatien Division will follow up, 
supervise, and stimulate the production of all articles contracted 
for by the Procurement Division. The title of the Inspection 
Division is self-explanatory. Upon the Supply Division will be 
placed responsibility for the distribution and transportation of 
all supplies procured, produced, and inspected by the three 
preceding divisions. It is expected that civilian heads will be 
placed in charge of these four new divisions. 

It may be captious to remark a superficial similarity between 
this system and the tale of “ Cock Robin” or the “ House that 
Jack Built.” Perhaps in fact it will not prove as roundabout 
as it sounds in the telling. 

General Crozier will remain as the titular head of the Ord- 
uance Department, although General Charles B. Wheeler has 
veen designated as Acting Chief of Ordnance. General Crozier, 
it will be recalled, was recently detailed fur duty with the newly 
created Army War Council. His duties on the Council, so 
it is announced in Washington, preclude his taking active part 
in the administration of the Ordnance Department, of which 
he is still legally chief. 

The disclosures in Congress demonstrated clearly that the 
Ordnance Department was not the only bureau in the War 
Department which needed a drastic shake-up. The Quarter- 
waster-General’s Department under the stress of war proved 
inadequate to the task assigned to it. Major-General Goethals 
"as therefore made Acting Quartermaster-General soon after 
\teneral Sharpe, like General Crozier, was removed upward 
into the Army War Council. To General Goethals’s function as 


To disclosures in Congress concerning the inefficient 


Acting Quartermaster-General, in which office he directs the 
supply, subsistence, and pay departments of the Army, has now 
been added the task of Director of War Department Trans- 
portation and Storage. All the bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment, which have previously been independent of each other 
so far as the transportation and storage of material was con- 
cerned, have been directed to co-ordinate their demands for 
transportation through the new Director. The new Director 


-will be in a position to deal with power and efficiency, with the 


Director of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, or the Shipping Board, or 
any other agency of the Government controlling the shipping 
and transportation facilities of the country. 

The Congressional investigations have not only disclosed 
serious inefficiency within the several bureaus of the War 
Department, but they have also disclosed an unlooked-for 
complication in regard to the functions of the Council of 
National Defense and its subordinate committees. The Coun- 
cil of National Defense, it was hoped, would provide the War 
Department with a means of expediting the purchase and 
distribution of supplies. This it has doubtless done to a very 
large extent, but it is evident that it has also afforded to certain 
bureaus an opportunity to engage in the very popular Washing- 
ton game of “ passing the buck.” Instead of serving to expedite 
the efforts of the War Department, the Council of National De- 
fense has been used as an excuse to pass on to some one else the 
responsibility for the failure of the War Department to provide 
our new Army with the needed supplies and equipment. How- 
ever much members of the sub-committees of the Council of 
National Defense may have been at fault in the advice which 
they have given the War Department, it is obvious that the 
legal and moral responsibility for the failure to equip our troops 
rests with the War Department alone. This. responsibility is 
one which cannot be dodged. 

The disclosures of the efforts of War Department officials 
to pass on the responsibility for failure to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the complementary (but not very compli- 
mentary) rejoinders by members of the Council of National 
Defense concerning the inadequate organization within the 
War Department, have resulted in a movement to take the 
question of conflicting authority between the War Department 
and the Council of National Defense out of the realm of con- 
troversy. Senator Chamberlain has drafted a bill providing for 
the creation of a Secretary of Munitions, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, whose function it will be to direct the purchase of all 
war materials. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
such a step may have to be taken as the only way to cut the 
Gordian knot of red tape. The value of a Secretary of Muni- 
tions, however, would depend on the competence of the man 
selected for the post. 





THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 


A VINDICATION OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY BY MARQUIS OKUMA 
AS INTERVIEWED BY GREGORY MASON, OF THE OUTLOOK STAFF 


Marquis Okuma was finished. More recently it seemed 

that in a completer sense he had run his course, when 
for several days he balanced on the edge of death. But a knack 
of turning defeat into victory has marked the long life of the 
young old man who has five times been a member of the Cabinet 
and twice Premier of Japan. The other day Marquis Okuma 
was entertained at dinner by three hundred friends who toasted 
his return to health. And he is no more dead politically than 
physically. He may not hold office again, but while he lives he 
will be a force in polities. 

Marquis Okuma has begun again writing articles and giving 
interviews on political, social, and educational questions of the 
dlay—everything from the “ open door” in China to the advisa- 
hility of the adoption of Roman letters for the written language 
of Japan. This method of expression has long been a favorite 
one with Okuma, especially when the tiller of Government is 
out of his hand. Okuma is like Roosevelt—you can deprive him 
of office, but while he lives you cannot deprive him of influence. 

Nor while he lives can you deprive him of his wide and deep 
interest in life. That has saved him from death time and again. 
You can see this in his eyes—very shrewd but very kind—eyes 
that have been kept young by their zest for everything they have 
seen. What other living eyes have seen more than they? They 
have seen « barbarous feudal state where men wore two swords 
at the thigh become a modern nation of factories, limousines, 
and derby hats. Were there an Englishman or a Frenchman 
now living who had lived in the England or the France of the 
feudal period he would have known no greater changes than 
those which Okuma has known. And it is the determination to 
see the outcome of other changes now in evolution which keeps 
Okuma alive and energetic at eighty. 

“ About two months ago, when I was very seriously ill,” said 
he when I had congratulated him on his recovery, “the world 
seemed wonderfully interesting. So I determined to postpone 
my departure from it for a little while longer.” 

We were sitting in a parlor of Okuma’s big, foreign-style 
house at Waseda, a suburb of Tokyo, the site of Waseda Uni- 
versity, founded by Okuma and still governed by him. The 
room was very large, and bitter cold. in Japanese fashion, it 
had been unheated till we entered it, but now gas jets were lighted 
behind the imitation coals in the single fireplace. Twenty feet 
nway from its desirable warmth we huddled around a little 
table -Okuma, Dr. Masasada Shiozawa, Dean of the School of 
Keonomics of Waseda University, and I. As slight auxiliaries 
against the damp cold of the great room there were the thick 
Haming red carpet and a pile of igneous and calorific substances 
which a servant placed on the table before us at Okuma’s order. 
There were cigars, Japanese and foreign cigarettes, “ whisky 
honbons,” crackers, and piping hot tea. This was English tea 
served with sugar and “ cream ”—as thin milk is courteously 
called in Japan, where champagne is common and real cream 
is a luxury seldom seen and hardly ever tasted. Later, as we 
talked, servants brought in more tea—Japanese tea, fragrant, 
untainted with sugar, and served in daintily colored cups. 

Marquis Okuma reads English and understands some of the 
spoken language, but speaks it little himself. Dr. Shiozawa, a 
distinguished and accomplished gentleman of average Japanese 
size, with a huge, handsome mustache drooping like a pirate’s, 
had volunteered as interpreter. 

Except for the luxury of that frigid room we might have 
been three desperate Arctic explorers conferring over their last 
cache of supplies: Okuma—plainly the leader —with high cheek- 
bones and bold head like a Cossack, and an Irish boldness in 
his voice and eye; Dr. Shiozawa, little, with intelligent, sym- 
pathetic eyes p tae out of his enveloping winter kimono 
and from behind his great tusks of mustache, where tiny icicles 
tried to form ; myself, long, bony, cadaverous with cold. 

“T would like to ask Marquis Okuma for his opinion of the 
Ishii-Lansing Agreement with regard to China,” f said to Dr. 


. FEW months ago his opponents were sure that politically 








Shiozawa. The Marquis understood what I had said, and with- 
out waiting for any interpretation launched into a discourse 
which lasted fully half an hour. He is a great talker. His 
opponents twit him about his fondness for monologues. But 
without understanding the Japanese language I could tell it was 
eloquent; he hardly paused for breath, and worked himself into 
a great earnestness, tapping his knee with his cigarette-holder 
for emphasis. 

Dr. Shiozawa put his translation into the first person, speak- 
ing as if he were Okuma. 

“When I heard of the conclusion of the Ishii-Lansing 
Agreement, I shouted for joy. It isasplendid thing, a splendi( 
arrangement for China, for America, and for Japan. I rejoice 
because it contains just the sort of principles I have been fight- 
ing for through long years of my public career. 

** More than twenty years ago Japan had a war with China. 
Japan did not seek that war. It was forced upon her. But. 
since she had to fight, she fought as well asshe could, which wa: 
good enough to win. Seeing that she had exposed China's 
weakness and that she had gained some pieces of territory by 
the war, the Powers began to talk about partitioning China. | 
was Foreign Minister then, and I opposed that suggestion. 
They wanted to divide up China in much the same way as the 
Powers had divided up Africa. But China is not like Africa. 
China has a definite civilization of its own, Africa has nothing 
of this sort. Incidentally it would be a difficult labor for any 
nation to absorb much of China. In the end, like a creeping 
vine, China might choke any nation that tried it. 

“Some of the Powers were much disappointed because of 

Japan’s opposition to the ition of China. In particular Ger. 
many was disappointed. So the Kaiser spoke up and warneil 
the world against what he called the ‘ Yellow Peril.’ 
. “Later, when Russia tried to encroach on parts of China not 
guaranteed by treaty against aggression, Germany backed her 
up. Germany was playing an underhanded game. Japan’s warn- 
ing roused the attention of the other Powers, and Germany an! 
Russia backed down. 

“Then John Hay came forward with his proposal for the 
‘open door’ in China. Japan welcomed this. It was just the 
sort of thing we had been fighting for. It displeased Russia ani 
Germany, but they had to accept. 

“ But before long Russia encroaching again, on Kore: 
and Manchuria. Four times Japan gave in to Russia, whe 
some other nations would have fought; but the time came whe 
Japan could give inno more. Japan fought in self-defense— ai 
island Empire threatened with being pushed into the sea by the 
Russian landslide. * 

“As a result of that war Japan got Korea and part o 
ne but she had. not gone into the war with any aim oi 
territorial aggrandizement. Nevertheless people again began 
talking of the ‘ Yellow Peril.’ 

a When the present war began, Japan had no thought of 
aggression or foreign conquest. She was devoting herself to her 
own peculiar problems, local and internal. But the Allies asked 
her to do her part under the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and she 
was ~ to do so. England ed bens a good friend of Japan 
and deserved a friendly return. So Japan swept the German: 
out of the Orient and off the Pacific. Again some enemies 
charged that Japan was self-seeking, and raised the ery about 
the ‘ Yellow Peril.’ How absurd that is! No one has ever sug: 
gested that Japan was concerned with beginning the war! The 
why blame her for fulfilling her a obligations to Englan(. 
which is all she has done, and which she has been glad to do? 

“But in regard to the Ishii-Lansing Agreement. It is true 
that it’s nothing new, as the critics say. But it is good, it will 
do much good. It is valuable to have these principles reiterate! 
and in writing. When the news of it was brought to me I wa 
very glad. It means the dawn of a new day in the Far East 
and on the Pacific. It gives the lie to the talk of self-seeking. 
on both sides. It is very substantial evidence that both sides 
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want to be fair and friendly. And, above all, it declares that 
(hina must not be partitioned, as I have contended all along. 

» By the Ishii-Lansing Agreement the Far East ceases to be 
a center of suspicion. The convention gives Japan her just 
dues—and nothing more—which is all she wants. 

* No one need worry about the question of the future inter- 
pretation of the clause which recognizes Japan’s special in- 
terests in China. What Japan wants in China is the right of 
commercial expansion under equal opportunity. She has no 
desire to push other nations out.” 

Dr. Shiozawa stopped speaking. I asked a question about 
Okuma’s understanding of the last clause in the Ishii-Lansing 
Agreement, in which the two Powers “ mutually declare ” that 
they are opposed to any infringement of China’s integrity. I 
put the question as follows : 

“ Some men say that this last clause of the Agreement means 
that if terrible disorder should break out in China, endangering 
foreign interests and lives, Japan, in view of her ‘special’ 
relation to China, would be justified in sending in an army to 
protect foreign interests and restore order just as she did at 
the time of the Boxer Rebellion, and just as America sent Gen- 
eral Pershing into Mexico. And, moreover, that in the event of 
such an occurrence America’s pledge as now given to Japan 
means that, being too far away to act as policeman in China 
herself, she will support Japanese police intervention in China, 
perhaps financially, morally at any rate—vouching to the other 
Powers for Japan’s disinterestedness and sincerity, and guaran- 
teeing that Japan is only acting as policeman, and will not per- 
manently occupy any part of China. Do you understand that 
this last clause of the Ishii-Lansing Agreement means that?” 

“Yes,” was Okuma’s reply, “I understand it means just 
something like that. Japan is not anxious to do any active con- 
stabulary work within China—it would be very difficult. Besides, 
the same old suspicious groups would raise the ery that Japan 
was intending to take something for herself, just as some people 
said the Pershing expedition was sent into Mexico for conquest. 
Naturally, while China is unsettled a policeman may be needed. 
Japan, through propinquity, is the natural one to fill the posi- 
tion. The Ishii-Lansing Agreement is Japan’s pledge that she 
will act in good faith in case she is called on to do police work 
in China, and it is America’s indorsement of the validity of 
Japan’s pledge and America’s guarantee to other Powers that 
Japan will keep her word. 

“So the Agreement will defeat the attempts of all those who 
are trying to separate Japan and the United States and who 
seek to create bad feeling and suspicion out of Far Eastern 
issues generally.” 

While Dr. Shiozawa had been interpreting, the venerable 
statesman had pressed a button somewhere and given instruc- 
tions to the summoned servant, who now returned carrying a 
bronze Buddha, about eight inches high and sitting cross-legged 
on a lotus flower, as Buddhas like to do. The right breast of 
the image was bare, the right hand thrust downward against the 
right knee, while the left hand lay open and relaxed on the left 
knee. With his boyish Celtic smile Okuma hitched his chair 
close to the table and pointed to the figure, speaking as follows, 
in short, emphatic sentences : 

* Let us take this whole figure as a symbol of Japan. The right 
fist, pushing downward, is repressing evil, pushing all bad spir- 
its away. The left hand is open and ready to be extended in 
welcome. It signifies generosity and love. The right breast, 
which is open to the air, also means love, friendship, and sym- 
pathy for the world. 

* That is the spirit of Japan. That is Bushido—that is the 
spirit and attitude of the Samurai. Japan fights evil when it is 
necessary. She is prepared to fight. But, like her old Samurai, 
she prides herself on drawing the sword as rarely as possible. 
(Of course she has her militarists, but so has every country, 
and it is not fair to judge Japan by these few men alone. They 
are not in control in Japan, and will not be.) So, you see, Japan 
draws the sword only in defense. But she is an island Empire, 
with a growing population. She is dependent on outside com- 
merce and industry, and she must be ready to defend herself 
against aggression, especially such aggression from Asia as Rus- 
sla brought against her in the past. But she has no aggressive 
(lesicns. She represses evil with one hand, as this Buddha does ; 


the other hand is extended in welcome, and the breast is bared 
in kindness and love for all good influences. Japan is stern and 
chaste—as America is. Our Samurai spirit is matched by your 
Puritan spirit. So may Japan and America work in harmony 
for good. 

“Please remember, though, all friends of Japan—as you 
Americans—when men speak against Japan you must always 
wait to hear her side. Some say that the United States was aggres- 
sive and determined on conquest in the war with Spain because 
she came out of that war with Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Some say that England was unjust and selfish in her war with 
African tribes because she emerged with Egypt in her posses- 
sion. But intelligent Japanese know that such charges are 
absurd. So do we hope you will recognize that it is absurd when 
it is said that Japan has gone into her wars for conquest.” 

While all this was being interpreted Okuma kept smiling and 
nodding his head. When he turned his profile as he lit a ciga- 
rette he silhouetted against the window his jutting eyebrows, 
his prognathic mouth, the upper lip slightly prehensile, like a 
flute player’s. These features and something quizzical and hoy- 
ish in his expression kept suggesting an Irishman rather than 
a Japanese. He looked a little like old Mike Donovan, once 
famous pugilist and later famous as the boxing instructor and 
friend of many well-known Americans, including Theodore 
Roosevelt. He seemed democratic, un-selfconscious, full of pure 
enjoynient in his talk, altogether the sort of man you would 

behind his back “ a fine old boy.” 

Lately the Japanese press has been full of editorials and 
interviews purporting to prove how impossible it is for Japan 
to do more in the war than she is doing, and especially that it 
is out of the question to consider sending Japanese troops to any 
European front. All this seems to be called forth by the beliet 
that there is danger that the Allies will ask Japan to make 
greater sacrifices. The intimations from Washington that the 
Ishii mission had arranged with the American State Depart- 
ment for an enlargement of Japan’s share in the war have been 
the cause of much discussion and speculation in Japan. So | 
asked Marquis Okuma if he thought Japan would do anything 
more in the war than she has been doing. Said he: 

“It cannot be said that Japan will not do more, because con- 
ditions may change. At present it can only be said that public 
opinion is all against sending Japanese soldiers to Europe. The 
people feel that Japan has done her part, and they don’t see why 
she should do more. We have swept the Germans from the Far 
East, which was our field. Our people feel that the other fronts 
are very remote. The Allies must not be unfair to Japan be- 
cause of this feeling of our people. We recognize that it is a 
war for democracy, that it isa war for international justice. It 
isn’t that we don’t sympathize with our allies, but that we doubt 
the need of helping them with men, now. 

“* Remember, it took two and a half years for American public 
opinion to be roused to the point of wanting to fight. In a sense 
you are nearer the war than we—at least you have suffered more 
from German submarine attacks. It is quite possible that Japa- 
nese public opinion on this question will change. The capture of 
Petrograd by the Germans might make a change in Japanese 
feeling. Any likelihood of a German advance east through 
Russia, either now or as a result of victories later, would alarm 
the Japanese people. Other things, too, might change public 
opinion here. Anyway, Japanese officers are in France study- 
ing the military problems there closely, and our army is keep- 
ing up to date—in case it should be needed.” 

“Do you mean to say that the Japanese are more vitally 
interested in the French front than in any other?” I asked. 
“ What front do you think the Japanese would probably go to 
in case their troops should be sent abroad?” 

“That,” he replied, “ would be determined largely by our 
public opinion. Ton know we Japanese are much moved by 
matters of sentiment. I should imagine that public opinion 
would favor the western front, for it is part of the Samurai 
spirit to choose the hardest tasks. We would perhaps send half 
a million men, perhaps more, but we would be ready to sacrifice 
that many men at once, anyway. We would hope to be given 
twenty to fifty miles of the western front, and we would pray to 
be given Hindenburg, Mackensen, or the Crown Prince as our 
opponent. Then we would.drive in, ready to lose half of our 
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five hundred thousand men or all of them, but confident that we 
could strike the Germans such a blow that, with the pressure of our 
allies on each side, the Germans would fall back to the Rhine. 

“ That is the Samurai spirit, and Japan would fight in. that 
spirit or not at all. Lesser tasks on weaker fronts do not appeal 
to our national sentiment. 

“You can sympathize with that feeling, you Americans, who 
can match the hardihood which our people have inherited from 
our Samurai with the stern courage which you have inherited 
from your Puritans.” 

Okuma had spoken in a full, vigorous voice. With his alert, 
unhesitating manner, he looked more like a man of sixty than 
a man of eighty. The first sign of infirmity was when he rose, 
for he stood quite unsteadily on the artificial leg which he has 
used ever since the attempt to assassinate him in 1888. Dr. 
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Shiozawa took his left arm and I tvok his right. It was as big 
as a shot-putter’s and as hard as iron. 

Okuma’s views have far more weight than those of an ordi- 
nary statesman out of office. The man who has fought a lifelong 
fight for liberty and democracy in the autocratic Empire wields 
a vast, quiet influence in Japan. He is almost alone among the 
old men of Japan in his liberalism. It is true that his libera!- 
ism seems to shrink when he holds office, but this is true of 
other Japanese statesmen, and influences which work secretly 
back of the Government may be the cause. Okuma is the friend 
of the young men of his country in whose hands lies the cause 
of Japanese democracy. He has always been a young man’s 
man. He has always looked forward. His Japan is the new 
Japan which the world will know in the years that are ahead. 

Tokyo, December 3, 1917. 


HEROES OF AVIATION — 


tion is perhaps that of burning alive in mid flight far 

above the possibility of succor or escape. A shot in the 
fuel tank or a back-fire of an overheated engine may ignite the 
petrol. The unfortunate pilot has but two courses open—to 
descend while his very motion -fans the flames into redoubled 
fury, or to jump from his machine to certain death without the 
torture of burning. 

Airplane parachutes are now perfected whereby a fair chance 
for escape is given to an unhappy pilot thus driven over the 
side of his doomed machine. A comparatively safe fuel tank 
has recently been devised which will quite adequately protect 
the petrol from ignition by bullets or shell. Thus necessity con- 
tinues to be the mother of invention, and thus gigantic strides 
for the safety of aircraft are impelled by these uncivilized perils 
of warfare—to the eternal benefit of this fascinating sport. 

German airplanes of late 1917 design are equipped with a 
device whereby a flaming fuel tank can be discarded by the 
pilot with one stroke of a lever. A small additional tank pro- 
vides essence enough to take the airplane home. 

Our first contingent of American-trained fliers to arrive at 
the front contained a finished pilot and a charming gentleman 
in the person of the debonair Ned Post, of New Fork and 
Harvard. To the thousands of his friends who have delightedly 
witnessed his daring flights at Governor’s Island and Garden 
City his latest exploit in France will be of interest. — 

On September 25, 1917, Lieutenant Post went aloft ina new 
type of airplane, the swiftest and fastest-climbing machine 
known to aviation. He attained a height of twenty-two thousand 
feet in the frigid air before he discovered that he was numb with 
cold. It was the first trial of his new machine, and he had left 
the ground simply for the purpose of testing its capacities. 

Volplaning steeply down towards his airdrome, Post strained 
his new craft to the utmost with every variety of twist and turn 
that could possibly be experienced in the throes of actual aerial 
combat. Arriving at some two or three thousand feet above 
ground, the lieutenant moderated his contortions and looked 
carefully over his wires and supports to see that all had with- 
stood the strain he had given them. To his horror he discovered 
that his fuel tank was ablaze and that flames were spreading 
rapidly back along the length of the tail of his machine. 

With his customary sang-froid, Post cut off his motor and 
eased his blazing airplane down to the nearest landing-place, 
unfastening his tools and throwing them out as he fell, and de- 
taching as many of the instruments from the dashboard as could 
be loosened in such a perilous descent. As the airplane rubbed 
along the ground Post dropped the control-stick, climbed out 
to the forward step, and before the roaring flames had time to 
swoop over him he jumped. 

This cool escape from an apparently certain death, together 
with his forethought in saving his tools from destruction, was 
rewarded by a recent citation from his general, praising his 
skill and deportment as an airman, and recommending his cool- 


l | VHE most frightful death that can be feared in war avia- 
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ness and judgment as an example to other aviators now training 
in France. 

On September 10, 1915, a French reconnaissance biplane, 
piloted by Lieutenant Le Gall and occupied by Captain Sollier 
as observer, was circling disdainfully over the German guns at 
a low elevation and plainly within the sight of the admiring 
poilus from their trenches. Captain Sollier was correcting his 
map of the enemy’s position and was jotting down in. his note- 
book frequent items of interest as the enemy strongholds were 
revealed to his survey. 

Le Gall, the pilot, amused himself with watching the futile 
bursts of anti-aircraft shells as they dotted the air behind him. 
Far overhead sat a trio of scouting machines guarding them 
from attack by enemy airmen. 

Suddenly a German shell burst directly beneath them. The 
explosion hurled the biplane violently upwards. The machine 
turned upside down, and as the two comrades looked at each 
other they saw a burst of flame gush from the ruptured fuel 
tank behind them. 


The wind was blowing towards the French lines. As the air. 


plane dropped, swooping this way and that, the hot flames 
alternately licked their faces, paused there for an instant, then 
swept away from them with the breeze, only to return to their 
torture with the following swoop. Their clothing was ablaze, 
and a landing-place was still hundreds of feet distant. They 
could not hope to reach it. The blazing machine must crash 
inside the German lines; the shock of landing might extinguish 
the flames,.and in this case their papers would be left uncon- 
sumed in the hands of the enemy. 

. Captain Sollier, who sat nearest the blaze, reached forward 
and handed his pilot some of his maps and his note-book. Both 
began rapidly tearing the papers into tiny squares. No matter 
whether the fire consumed them or not, no information should 
be saved for the enemy! 

The breeze carried the fluttering fragments across the 
_trenches into the French lines, and as the white-faced poilus saw 
them falling they uncovered their heads and bowed low in their 
reverence for this last act of devotion to their beloved France. 

Lieutenant Flock and Sergeant Rodde were flying above 
Miilhausen on March 18, 1916, in a slow-going observing machine, 
when suddenly out of a floating cloud above them darted a 
German Fokker which had been concealed from their view 
within the cloud. They turned and dived for safety, but the 
swifter fighting machine had them at its merey. The German 
outmaneuvered them on every turn, and, despite all their arti- 
fices, the Hun kept safely outside their zone of fire. 

A running fight of many minutes ensued, and as the French 
lines drew closer the French airmen were beginning to hope for 
a safe escape from the unequal combat, when suddenly their 
antagonist darted beneath them and, coming upright on his tail. 
poured a stream of lead into them from below. Their fuel tank 
was punctured, and immediately their airplane was ablaze. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Flock lowered his elevators 








































































GEORGES GUYNEMER 
Captain of the famous ‘*‘ Cigognes.’’ Shot down over 
Ypres, Sept. 11, 1917, after achieving 63 victories over 
German airmen. He wears the badge of the Legion of 
Honor, the Military Medal, and the Croix de Guerre 


{c) unoeRwoon @ UNDERWOOD 
LIEUTENANT EDWIN M. POST, Jr. 
An American aviator recommended by a French 
general as an example to his French comrades 








ADJUTANT BERTIN 


This daring aviator rescued a friend whose airplane 

had caught fire and dropped within the German lines. 

Under fire, he swooped down in his own airplane and 
earried his comrade to safety 


One of the most famous of present-day aviators. Has 
nto the heart of 


led 300 midnight expeditions 
Germany 








LIEUTENANT BRINDEJONC DES MOULINAIS 


One of the most famous aviators in the world before 

the war. He was killed over Verdun through the 

falling of his airplane, whether in combat or by acci- 
dent is not known 


ADJUTANT CASALE 


An incident unique in the annals of aviation is recorded 
of Casale in connection with the destruction of an 
enemy airplane—a duel between its oceupants 
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and his blazing machine nosed down. Before the exulting Boche 
could recover his control the French biplane crashed into him, 
and the two machines, crushed into one blazing funeral pyre, 
sped swiftly downwards into the woods of Alsace. 

On August 24, 1915, two airplanes left a French airdrome 
ut Chalons and passed over the German lines. One machine 
contained the veteran Adjutant Boyer and an officer observer ; 
the other was piloted by Sergeant Bertin, who accompanied the 
adjutant as an escort and protector. 

At a height of eleven thousand feet they were dodging the 
enemy shells, which were exploding on all sides of the two air- 
planes, when immediately in front of Adjutant Boyer’s machine 
a black burst filled the air with flying missiles, and Bertin, 
from above, saw his companion’s airplane falling out of control 
straight down into the Hailly woods. 

He cut off his engine and dived after his friend, braving the 
increasing hailstorm of lead as he drew nearer the ground. No 
landing-place appeared among the trees below. The crippled 
airplane fell heavily into the tree-tops and lodged there. Re- 
passing the spot at a low level, Bertin saw his two friends 
scrambling out of their wrecked machine, apparently uninjured. 
He saw the officer observer quickly descend to the ground, 
where he destroyed his maps and papers, and then set off at a 
run to hide from pursuit. At the same moment a mass of flames 
appeared in the tree-tops. Boyer had set fire to the wreckage 
lefore descending the tree. 

German soldiers were running through the woods from sev- 
eral directions towards the wrecked airplane to make certain of 
the capture of the two Frenchmen. 

Bertin, with instant decision, cut off his motor, and, quickly 
choosing the most favorable spot in the vicinity, dropped down 
through the trees and landed amid the bushes on the rough 
ground. He shouted to Boyer to come to him. Boyer answered, 
and came running through the forest with a score of German 
riflemén shooting at his heels. Restarting the engine with one 
swing on the propeller, Boyer jumped into his friend's airplane 
amid a shower of bullets, and coolly turned and pointed the 
machine gun on his pursuers. Gradually the airplane accu- 
intlated speed, lurched through the rough brush until it 
rose from the ground, and, guided by the heroic Bertin, glided 
between the branches-of the overhanging trees and soared nobly 
away into the free air. The two friends passed safely through 
the enemy’s fire and ultimately regained their own lines, where 
both pilots were welcomed by their comrades with kisses and 
cheérs. Each of these intrepid airmen subsequently received 
decorations and generous citations in official reports for this 
remarkable exploit. 

‘An “incident” said to be unique in the annals of aviation, 
aud adequately substantiated later by official reports, amazed 
the ote of the French Escadrille N-23, who witnessed it 
near Charmontois. 

Two French single-seater machines from Escadrille N-23 
were patrolling over the French lines at a height of eighteen 
thousand feet very early in the morning of May 10,1917. These 
tighting planes were piloted by Casale, an ace of great reputa- 
tion, and Legendre, a less conspicuous pilot of this famous 
eséadrille. 

Suddenly the Frenchmen perceived under their very noses, 


but some distance below them, a rare type of German airplane, | 


cohtaining pilot and observer, pursuing a leisurely path across 
the trenches into the French lines. The enemy machine was 
quite safely above rifle fire and appeared to be wholly unpro- 
teeted. 

Not crediting their senses for a time, the two French scouts 
flew along above the Boche until he had passed so deep into 
Fenech territory that he could not escape their attack, then they 
drgpped elosely behind him to get a look into this Hun mystery. 
It was'n ordinary occasion to find a Boche airplane, unattended, 
flymg behind French lines. 

tasale, who already had a list of seven enemy airplanes in 
his book, darted onto the stranger’s tail and let go a dozen 
cartridges from, his. mitrailleuse. It was enough. At a height of 
thirteen thousand feet the German airplane wavered drunkenly 
for an instant, them fell over into a tail spin and dropped like a 
stone. 
The two French pilots dropped swiftly after the falling Boche. 
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They suspected the usual ruse which is practiced by an antago- 
nist to gain a little time and position when unexpectedly attacked. 
Sliding swiftly down alongside the whirling enemy, they wit- 
nessed a remarkable proceeding. 

The German observer had left his seat and was leaning back. 
striking savagely with his fists at the face of his pilot. The 
machine was descending, unpiloted and uncontrolled, faster ani| 
faster to a certain smash. 

Suddenly the pilot steod up in his cockpit, and, seizing his 
officer by the throat, lifted him up bodily and threw him hea«- 
long overboard into space. The rapid revolving of his machine 
aided him in the struggle and his antagonist offered slight 
resistance. , 

The pilot gazed after the falling figure of his companion a 
moment, then grasped his controls—and just in time! At less 
than a thousand feet above the trees he brought his airplane out 
of the spin and managed to pancake it. adroitly into the tree- 
tops. The machine slid backwards through the branches, hur!- 
ing the pilot forward as it fell. 

Landing as quickly as possible, Casale and his companion has- 
tened to the wreckage. To their astonishment, they found the 
German pilot safe and sound. The officer observer was killed 
by the fall and was picked up some distance away. Upon inves- 
tigation, it was discovered that he had been severely wounded in 


the first attack, several bullets having passed through his body.. 


Upon being questioned about the quarrel with his officer, the 
‘aptured pilot told Casale that he was Corporal Haspel and his 
observer was Lieutenant Schultz. He stated that his engine 
had been struck by Casale’s shots and the motor stopped. He 
discovered that his officer had been severely wounded, though he 
himself was unhurt. He turned and attempted to volplane back 
to the German lines, which could easily have been reached, he 
said, from his high elevation. But Lieutenant Schultz, his 


superior officer, insisted that they surrender without further ’ 


risk of attack. Haspel refused to obey. The officer, severely 
wounded as he was, reached back and struck the pilot several 
times with his fist. The pilot felt the officer’s fingers around his 
throat and the airplane fell into a spin. Then, in sudden anger, 
Haspel seized the lieutenant, and, aided by the rapid whirling 
of the downward spin, flung him from the cockpit. Before he 
could restore complete control of his machine it crashed into the 
trees and was lost. Then, so incredible was it that he could not 
yet believe it, he found himself thrown clear of the wreck of his 
airplane, and, picking himself up, discovered that he was with- 
out a seratch ! 

But Casale, looking at the still trembling corporal, said ironi- 
cally to himself, “ I wonder, now, if Lieutenant Schultz was 
choking him for trying to escape, or was it for trying to sur- 
render ?” 

No answer was ever found to this riddle. 

Captain Laurens, old chief of Escadrille 101, is famous 
throughout aviation circles as an audacious pilot, a king among 
bombarders in airplanes, and a post-graduate in the arts of night 
flying. He is probably the most conspicuous creator of night- 


* flying precepts in France. His experiments and researches in 


this department of aviation have been carried out with remark- 
able daring and skill. To rise from a rough field on a foggy 
night, and, more difficult still, to return and alight there again 
under these adverse cireumstances after a flight of a hundred 
miles and more into the enemy’s lines, has long been a bugbear 
to aviators. Yet it is precisely these difficulties that had to be 
overcome by the bomb-dropping squadrons who must depart 
each night to carry on the important work of destroying Ger- 
man munition factories and railway warehouses located far 
within the German lines. 

Captain Laurens has led three. hundred odd of these mi*- 
night expeditions into the heart of Germany. Extraordinary 
success is his almost without exception, and he has receive: 
from time to time all the honors, decorations, and citations that 
a grateful country can bestow upon its heroes. Twice he was 
compelled to land at night in an wnknown enemy territory }y 
the sudden failure of his engine. On both occasions, by sheer 
miracles and his own marvelous skill, he came safely to earth. 
repaired his engine, and returned again placid and unhurt to 
his own airdrome. 

Thus with every conspicuously successful career in aviation 
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are found certain very human characteristics that usually spell 
success in every profession. 

Of George Guynemer, the French ace of aces, who was killed 
in combat on September 11 last, and who had brought down 
over a hundred of his enemies in single combat, fifty-three of 
which were “ officially ” witnessed, it is said by his fellows that 
he never ventured aloft until he had spent two hours in his 
hangar, minutely examining himself every detail of his engine, 
airplane, and gun. 

Every cartridge was taken out, tested, greased, and carefully 
replaced. He tested his oil and fuel. Every wire and turn- 
iuckle on his machine received in turn his undivided attention, 
although his devoted mechanics who had the care of his fight- 
ing machines were the best that France could provide for her 
most precious airman. 

And this extraordinary attention to detail Guynemer carried 
to his daily combats in the air. In maneuvering, in self-defense, 
in opening fire, and in retiring from danger he invariably dis- 
closed this same fastidious care in every movement. When he 
brought down an enemy machine, his first care was to examine 
his antagonist’s airplane and armament to see if any new device 
on either would improve those of his own service. In what 
manner he finally succumbed, to what detail of his customary 
caution he was indifferent, will never be known. He was shot 
through the head on the morning of September 11 over Ypres 
by the German pilot Wissemann, and his comrades did not 
know his fate until apprised some days later by a communica- 
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tion dropped into their airdrome from a German airplane. 
His conqueror, Wissemann, was shot down m combat three 
weeks later by René Fonck, a French pilot of Escadrille N-65. 

Brindejone des Moulinais, the beloved, in writing of his air- 
plane gun on July 4, 1916, said : 

* I just missed getting a Fokker at a hundred yards to-day, 
and I swore like a charcoal-burner. I would have had him cev- 
tainly, but [ ran out of cartridges. These litthke magazines of 
only forty-seven cartridges are very tiresome. At the moment 
one finds himself in a good position and near enough, the bul- 
lets are exhausted, and to reload one must of course lose the 
Boche in the process.” 

Again, on August 1, 1916, he writes in his diary : 

“This is amusing— all this chasing of Boches-—and I always 
maintain such prudence that the risk is nothing, or almost noth- 
ing. I have given much thought to this question, and this is the 
way it appears to me: it is merely a question of profiting by 
the weak points and the faults of the enemy ; and also beg a 
good shot is important, of course.” 

On August 19, 1916, Brindejone was killed in the crash of 
his machine to earth at the edge of Verdun. But whether he 
fell in combat or came to his death by accident will never be 
known. He left his airdrome alone as usual that morning. 
An hour later a falling airplane attracted the attention of the 
poilus in the trenches. No enemy was seen, and in the broken 
fragments of his machine no evidences of conflict were dis- 
covered, Thus died this famous hero of aviation. 


“THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE” 


A NOTICE OF HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN’S 
BY THEODORE 


book ; and yet it is difficult not to speak of Henry Fairfield 

Osborn’s “ Origin and Evolution of Life”’ as one of the 
vreat scientific books, as a book that is permanent in the sense 
that Darwin’s and Huxley’s books are permanent, and influen- 
tial in a sense that is not true of the books of writers, like Cope, 
whose profundity of thought is not accompanied by lucidity of 
formulation and expression. I believe that the sober judgment 
of scientific men will confirm this statement. Previous students 
during the one hundred and fifty years since, with Buffon, the 
lirst serious study of the problem began, have almost invariably 
approached the subject from the standpoint of the naturalist. 
Osborn approaches it from the standpoint of the physicist. 
He treats of the origin and evolution of life from the stand- 
pint of the action, reaction, and interaction of energy. The 
pure naturalists treated the forms of living matter as practically 
the sole subject of study; Osborn thinks rather of the phe- 
nomena of living energy. Where the most illustrious of his 
predecessors reasoned backward from matter and form towards 
energy, he and the other students of his type reason from 
energy onwards towards matter and form. These modern inves- 
tigators of the stamp of Osborn and Jacques Loeb treat physico- 
chemical research as vital to the successful handling of the 
energy concept which must lie at the base of every serious 
attempt to treat of the beginning and development of life. 

One of the great merits of Mr. Osborn’s book is the entire 
absence of that confident dogmatism which has completely marred 
the work of so many otherwise great scientists. He has the open- 
uess of mind, and the willingness to admit lack of knowledge, 
which were among the contributing causes of Darwin’s great- 
uess. He explicitly states that he does not even pretend to 
otfer a clearly developed energy-conception of the origin of life 
or of all the marvelous facts of evolution, adaptation, and hered- 
ity. All that he does is to blaze the path of knowledge a few 
tods forward in the right direction. 

Of course Osborn accepts evolution as a natural law, no more 
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disputable than the law of gravitation; the non-believers in 
one of these two great natural laws are of exactly the same 
stamp as the worthy persons who a century ago still dishelieved 
in the other. This law of evolution is now inseparably connected 
with the name of Darwin ; and in a sense justly so, for Darwin 
did more to establish it as one of the fundamentals of human 
knowledge than any of the other learned men who from the days 
of Aristotle to our own time have groped after its significance. 
But Darwin’s theory as to the dominant cause of evolution now 
receives less support than it did half a century ago; and neither 
the opposing nor the supplementing theories of his antagonists 
and disciples have received even as much acceptance. The chief 
positive recent addition to our understanding of the forces of 
evolution is the sharp distinction now universally admitted to 
exist between the general body organism itself and the repro- 
ductive cell or cell group within it--germ plasm, as the latter is 
generally called, although Osborn styles it heredity-chromatin. 
We have, however, made the negative gain of eliminating the 
Darwinian idea of chance selection, which seems to be refuted 
by the paleontological record of many different groups of ani- 
mals—the titanotheres offer an early instance. It seems to be 
clearly proved that life evolves in an orderly way; and this is 
one reason for believing that the energy which keeps the uni- 
verse in order is, 1m some way which we do not comprehend, 
also responsible for the orderly procedure of life. 

All of the theories hitherto propounded to account for evo- 
lution, even if taken together, fail to account for it. It is possi- 
ble that our intelligence is not such as to enable us to account 
for it any more than we can resolve the law of gravitation into 
its causes. But Osborn and the other profound scientific inves- 
tigators of his school believe that there is at least a chance that 
the cause may be found : and they have taken the indispensable 
first step in this direction by clearly grasping the fact that 
cergy, amd not form, lies at the beginning of the evolution of 
life. In other words, the task they set before the seientitic in- 
vestigators of the twentieth century is a task primarily for the 
biochemist and physicochemist rather than for the. natural- 
ist. They seek to establish a closer connection between the 
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energy shown in the stellar universe and the energy shown in 
life. 

Osborn first poses the questions.as to the origin of life; and 
here again his complete freedom from the obsessions of oom 
deserves allusion. He does not attempt to furnish more of an 
answer than the facts permit, and is careful always to indicate 
that the answer is partial or merely suggestive—or perhaps as 
yet entirely non-existent. He treats of the energy concept of 
life, and he bases the theory of the evolution of life upon the 
action, reaction, and interaction of four kinds of energy, namely : 
(1) the inorganic environment—that is, the energy of soil, air, 
water, sun-heat ; (2) the organism or energy shown in the living 
body itself, whether simple or complex ; (8) the germ cells or 
energy shown in the sharply segregated portion of the body 
which has to do with reproduction ; and (4) the life environ- 


ment, the energy of the other living things which surround any ° 


one evolving life unit. This means that each evolution consists 
in reality of four simultaneous and interacting evolutions. 

The bulk of the book is divided into two parts: first, the 
adaptation of energy; second, the evolution of animal form. 
This second part is presented with admirable interest and clear- 
ness, and in the principles set forth Osborn shows his usual 
characteristics of seizing with well-nigh unerring skill the essen- 
tials, the things that underlie and are basic, and of flatly refus- 
ing to be led into sacrificing his grasp of the whole aspect of 
the matter by absorption in one minute phase thereof. In other 
words, he possesses the rare gift of generalizing boldly and ona 
large scale, but never recklessly, and never on insufficient data ; 
so that he stands equally far from the crude generalizer whose 
work is worthless, and from the laborious specializer whose work 
has a real, but an exceedingly limited, value. His whole discussion 
of “character evolution” in the chapter on mammals offers a 
case in point. 

This second part is the easier and in some ways the more 
interesting to read. But it is the first part which represents the 
greater and more original contribution to scientific thought. 

n this part Professor Osborn deals with the adaptation of 
energy to the formation of life. He is dealing with matters as to 
which it is, at this stage of our knowledge, imperative to feel our 
way tentatively; and the number of unknown factors is so large, 
and so many of the known factors are familiar only to experts, 
that it requires close attention for a layman clearly to grasp 
what is set forth. We have long passed the stage when men 
thought that Darwin had discovered a solution, at once entirely 
complete and entirely simple, of the origin of species and 
the development of life—the stage when well-read men 
who were in no sense thorough scientific students (men like 
Fiske, for instance) produced smooth offhand solutions of prob- 
lems for which at present we at least know that we have dis- 
covered no solution. A half-truth is often of extreme simplicity ; 
but the whole truth is usually of such complication that the 
utmost effort is necessary in order merely to state it. 

This first part of his book Mr. Osborn divides into three 
chapters. The first chapter treats of the lifeless earth, air, and 
water of the primordial globe, which differed chemically from 
the world of to-day; and Professor Osborn shows that life 
has taken up and made use of almost all the chemical elements 
which oceur frequently in the soil, the water, and the atmos- 
phere. He shows that life doubtless originated in water, and 
probably in fresh water on the primitive continents. 

The second chapter is in some ways the most important in 
the book, for it treats of the effect of the sun on the physico- 
chemical origin of life. Professor Osborn lays special stress on 
the chemical side of life energy ; on the “ chemical messengers ” 
which produce special and general interaction among the vari- 
ous parts of the organism. The light and the heat of the sun 
were captured by the primordial life forms, which thus trans- 
formed lifeless into living energy. This transformation meant 
that the properties of the chemical life elements in the lifeless 
world became functions of the organisms in the world of life. 
The electric energy of life depends on the original heat energy 
of the sun or earth; and apparently life at its outset thus cap- 
tured heat energy, whereas the capture of the light energy by 
life occurred only much later, through the agency of chloro- 
phyl, the green coloring matter of plants. yo Bg appear 
when only heat has been captured by life; but all higher life 
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energies are dependent directly or indirectly upon the capture 
of light also. Then as life developed the interaction of the 
various chemical life elements became infinitely more comp]-x, 
All of this is fact. But the mode of the actual origin of life is 
pure speculation, and this Mr. Osborn explicitly states at the 
same time that he sketches five hypotheses, representing five 
successive physicochemical stages, of the origin and earliest 
stages of the evolution of the life organism out of some ten of 
the chief chemical life elements. 

The third and concluding chapter of the first part of Mr. 
Osborn’s book treats of the early energy eVolution as seen in 
bacteria, alge, and plants. Doubtless the world during wo. 
counted sons of time was habitable only for organisms as 
simple as bacteria, while these were slowly making it ready for 
the lowest forms of plant and animal life. The lowest bacteria 
derive their energy and nutrition directly from the lifeless 
world. At the higher levels of bacterial life the protoplasm (the 
body form) and the chromatin (the reproductive substance) 
are developed; and then these become the two structural com. 
ponents of the living world. | 

Professor Osborn explicitly disclaims any attempt to inter. 
pret the phenomena of life appearance with dogmatic assertion 
as to whether there is or is not something that can be disassoci. 
ated from the functioning of energy as we understand it. The 
point is far less important than it has seemed both to certain 
theologians and to certain scientists, for the excellent reason that 
there are plenty of phenomena unquestionably proceeding from 
natural law which nevertheless have in them an element totally 
incomprehensible to, and probably totally incapable of compre. 
hension by, our intelligence. All successful scientifie discoveries 
have been anathematized by certain pietistic theologians, and ex. 
ultantly screamed over by certain materialists,as marking the end 
of religion. The discovery that the earth was round, the discovery 
that the world went round the sun, the diseovery of enormous 
geological ages, the growth of appreciation of law im the natural 
world, the discovery of the law of gravitation, and recently the 
understanding of the law of evolution (which, incidentally, had 
been at least strongly suspected by thinkers as far apart as 
Aristotle and St. Augustine), were all in succession treated a: 
mischievous heresies by certain champions of orthedoxy, and 
were also, with equal folly, accepted by certain skeptical ma- 
terialists as overthrowing spiritual laws with which they hai 
no more to do than the discovery of steam-power has to do with 
altruism. 

The outcome of the working of purely natural law often shows 
some element which no explanation on our part enables us to 
interpret and which no speculation would explain save by the 
substitution of one form of verbiage for another; a line of 
uninterrupted and gradual causative changes may result at the 
end in something of which there was no vestige at the begin- 
ning; and with our brains we may show with flawless logic that 
something cannot occur when, as a matter of fact, it does occur. 
Three examples will illustrate these three statements. 

Hydrogen and oxygen combine into water, which contain: 
nothing but the total elements of the two gases and yet also 
contains qualities totally different from either; for example. it 
freezes or solidifies at a temperature which has no effect o 
either of them; and to explain that this probably implies some 
rearrangement of the speed or position of chemical atom: 
leaves us precisely where we were before. 

The tracing of an unbroken line of descent from thé pro 
tozoan to Plato does not in any way really explain Plato’s con- 
sciousness, of which there is not a vestige in the protozoan. 
There has been a non-measurable quantity of creation. 
There is something new which did not exist in the protozoan. 
It has been produced in the course of evolution. But it is 4 
play on words to say that such evolution is not creation. 

Very intellectual Greek philosophers were able to prove that 
there could not be any such thing as movement ; just as equally 
wise persons to-day are able to prove that there is no such thing 
as freedom of the will, and therefore no individual responsi 
bility ; and one statement is as flawlessly logical, and as utterly 
absurd, as the other. This fact is worth pointing out, becau* 
in the world of thought there are just as mischievous dogii- 
tists among twentieth-century scientists as ever there were 
among medizval theologians—exactly as, in the world of action, 
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the Bolsheviki of liberty, at home and abroad, are as mischiev- 
ous as the Romanoffs of reaction in politics and industry. Asan 
instance, most scientific men nowadays disbelieve in the inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics, and in consequence a British 
scientist and Socialist blatantly insisted that habitual drunken- 
ness in the father had no effect on the children. Immediately 
afterwards experiments on guinea pigs showed that alcoholism 
in the parent induced physical degeneracy in the offspring. It 
was then explained by the scientists that this was not the in- 
heritance of an acquired characteristic, but merely the inheri- 
tance of an acquired pathological condition which made it easy 
for the characteristic to be subsequently acquired. There wasa 
certain warrant for the distinction as a matter of scientific 
speculation ; but as a matter of practical action the value of the 
lesson lay in inculeating a lively distrust of dogmatism among 
those men of science who believe that with our limited intelli- 
gence, and after utterly insufficient investigation, we are able 
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to lay down laws of sweeping application to thought and con- 
duct. 

One of the prime merits—one among the many prime merits 
—of Professor Osborn’s book lies in his absolute refusal to be 
led into this type of statement. He combines to an extraordi- 
nary degree wise boldness and wise caution in his speculations 
and his conclusions. He is never afraid to say that he does not 
know; and this trait is one of the contributing causes in 
enabling him to add so richly to our store of knowledge and of 
wisdom. 

This is not a “review” of Professor Osborn’s book, in the 
ordinary sense ; for the book comes in that very small class 
which cannot be “ reviewed ” save as we can say that Huxley 
“reviewed” Darwin, and for this the present writer is not 
competent. [ am not trying to review the book. I am merely 
calling attention to a really great work of productive scientific 
scholarship. 


PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


What is the relation of the Sunday-school to the Church? 
Please give to me in a short outline the points of relationship in 
the light of this present age. i 


HIS is one of several similar letters which I have recently 
rr received. They represent a problem which perplexes every 

churchman, both clergyman and layman. That perplexity 
| share. The fact that we are perplexed is a good sign. For it 
indicates that we are beginning to realize that the Church is 
not doing its duty by the children, and that we do not know 
how to remedy that very serious defect in our understanding 
and our fulfillment of our duty. 

Once some parents brought their little children to Jesus for 
a blessing. The disciples would have turned these children 
away. Why trouble the Master about little children? He had 
weightier things to think of. But the Master sharply rebuked 
the disciples. The little children, he said, belong to the king- 
dom of heaven. It is not easy to understand how, in the face 
of this incident, one large section of the Church should have 
taught that children canaot be saved unless they are baptized, 
another large section that they cannot be saved unless they are 
converted after they come to years of discretion, and, with few 
exceptions, the churches generally have done so little, and that 
little so inadequately, to recognize the citizenship of children in 
the kingdom of heaven. The State in this respect is in advance 
of the Church, for the State recognizes as a legal principle that 
children are citizens of the Republic. 

In traveling about the country, when on Sunday morning I 
go to church, I usually meet a group of children, between six 
and sixteen years of age, coming away from the ehurch. There 
are rarely less than twenty-five ; often there are over a hundred. 
I conclude that not only are we not teaching the children to go 
to church, we are training them not to go. When I get into the 
church, I usually find very few children under sixteen years of 
age in the congregation, and very little in the service to lead 
them to come or to encourage their parents to bring them. 
Sometimes a children’s hymn is sung ; sometimes, though not 
often, they are remembered in the pastoral prayer ; sometimes 
the minister uses some illustration or tells some anecdote which 
might interest them if they were present. But generally the 
service is, from beginning to end, for grown-ups. The only 
lesson the children could learn from attending it would be a 
lesson of patient endurance of an hour and a half of a service 
which they cannot be interested in or even understand. 

There are notable exceptions. I have known of one Episcopal 
church where the rector held a children’s service of perhaps 
twenty minutes following the afternoon Sunday-school. This 
service was a modified abbreviated evening prayer. There were, 
one short Psalm read responsively, one brief Scripture lesson 
of not more than ten or twelve verses, a chant or two, a hymn, 





two or three collects, and a five-minute sermon. The children 
attended in goodly numbers ; they appreciated the service be- 
cause the service appreciated them. 4 a Presbyterian church 
of my acquaintance the pastor preaches every Sunday morning 
two sermons—one of three minutes to the children, and one of 
half an hour to the parents. As a result he preaches to prob- 
ably more than two hundred children. But not every preacher 
understands children and can preach to them as Dr. Coffin does. 
Some of his sermons to children the readers of The Outlook 
have seen in our pages. 

The churches have attempted to supply the lack of church 
service for the children by the Sunday-school. But in attempt- 
ing to make something which would provide both worship and 
education, we have made something which provides neither. 
The atmosphere of worship is generally ‘lacking. A social 
assembly, characterized by the cheerful noise of a vivacious and 
sometimes merry conversation, cannot be instantly transformed 
into a worshiping assembly by the tap of a bell. The atmos- 
phere of a school is equally lacking. The lesson has rarely 
been looked at through the week. The teachers who have done 
anything more than read over the “lesson helps” are not in- 
frequently in the minority. The lessons are frequently—would 
it be unjust to say generally ?—expository sermonettes preached 
by untrained and often untaught teachers. 

There lies before me, as T write, the report of the corre- 
sponding secretary of the Board of Sunday-Sehools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for 1908-16. Its figures indi- 
cate what can be accomplished by a vigorous, concerted, and 
efficient action te make of the Sunday-school a true Bible 
school. Readers of The Outlook who are interested in my cor- 
respondent’s inquiry will find useful and illuminating informa- 
tion in this report. -I have no doubt that copies can be obtained 
by addressing Edgar Blake, Corresponding Secretary, 58 Kast 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. Here I can only hint at 
its significance as a chapter in Church history. 

In 1908 a movement was launched to awaken the Methodist 
Church to its Sunday-school opportunity. “ For eight years a 
campaign of agitation, education, and inspiration has been 
waged to arouse the Church to vision and to action.” Institutes 
and schools of method were organized in various parts of the 
country. By a gradual process of awakening and organization 
fifty thousand teachers were enrolled in training classes. In 
1910 the total teachers’ training enrollment was a little over one 
thousand ; in 1915 it had grown to nearly fifty thousand. The 
report significantly and truly says : “ The nations at war will not 
send a soldier to the front until he has had- at least nine months 
of drill and practice. The Church sends raw recruits into the 
service without the slightest training for their Master’s work.” 
This is true. A remarkably successful organizer of Sunday- 







































































schools once said to me: “I have discovered that I must be 
willing to take anything I can get in trousers or petticoats for 
a teacher in Sunday-school.” 

The change in the purpose and character of the Sunday- 
school from a children’s hour to a real educational institution, 
accompanied as it was with a change in the equipment of 
the teachers for service, brought with it surprising results. The 
vrown-ups, finding they could get something worth while, began 
to attend. The Bible classes increased in numbers from less 
than fourteen hundred to more than fifteen thousand. More 
than five hundred thousand men and probably more than double 
that number of women are regular attendants on these Bible 
classes. [ am generally very skeptical about the value of statis- 
tics in dealing with spiritual values, but there is certainly some 
significance in the statement of this Report that since the insti- 
tution of this campaign to mobilize the Sunday-schools there 
has been an increase in the membership of those schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh of over a million and a quarter 
and an increase in church membership double that of the corre- 
sponding period of seven years preceding the movement. 

I do not attempt to give a definite reply to the question of 
my correspondent, but the facts which I have here stated’ may 
indicate four principles by which we ought to be guided im 
seeking for an answer to that question : 

1. The Church should recognize the truth that children have 
a birthright citizenship in the kingdom of God. This is their 
right, not because they have been baptized, nor because their 
parents are church members, but because they are the children 
of their Father who is in heaven. They belong to the kingdom 
of God as they belong to the State. The State does not assume 
that they will be disloyal; it does not wait until they have pro- 
fessed their loyalty before it recognizes their citizenship. Nor 
should the Church wait till they have professed their loyalty to 
God. We may be worse than owr neighbors think us to be, 
worse than we think ourselves to be, but we are rarely better. 
Let a child grow up in the belief that he is by nature a child 
of the devil, and it will not be strange if he acts the part which 
has been assigned to him. Let him grow up in the belief that 
he is a child of God, and it will be strange if he does not make 
some endeavor to be worthy of his birthright. Mr. Chandler, 
in his article in The Outlook of December 19 on * Boy Culture 
and Agriculture,” showed how much faith in boys will do for 
them. The first condition of child culture is the faith of the 
parents and the faith of the Chureh that the child has in him the 
undeveloped possibility of divine manhood. We should expect 
our children to grow into Christlikeness of character. The king- 
dom of God, said Jesus, is asa man who casts seed intothe ground, 
and the seed should spring up, he knows not how, for the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself. Christian character should be 
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ALLARD sat down on a pile of boards in a corner of the 
vast cantonment, bit the end from a cigar, and frowned 
thoughtfully at the hard-packed earth. Any one of his 
acquaintances seeing the great war correspondent with a cigar 
between his teeth would have drawn immediate conclusions, for 
Ballard was a queer smoker. He used tobacco solely for the 
sake of aiding mental concentration, and appeared to take no 
pleasure in the performance. 

And at the moment Ballard was distinctly perplexed. Ile 
had run against an obstacle, and on his chosen ground he was 
not used to that experience. He had been with Buller in South 
Afriea, Kuroki in Manchuria, and the Bulgars at Adrianople. 
Ile was on familiar terms with divisional officers in many 
armies, and usually when his way had been barred it had been 
done by nothing less than orders from headquarters. Yet now 
he was in difficulties, and the absurd part of it was that the 
thing had happened here in this huge moiling horde of young 
recruits who had gained the merest inkling of the art of war 
and should have held such creatures as famous correspondents 
in profound awe. . 

If some young officer, his judgment warped by his new-won 
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a natural growth, and we should expect it in our children, as we 
expect roses on our bushes. 

2. The Chureh should provide worship fitted to the nature 
and needs of the children. Christ’s direction to Peter, “ Feed 
my lambs,” has been ignored by the Church. Of course this 
spiritual atmosphere should be first in the home. Religion, like 
charity, begins at home. But, like charity, it ought not to be 
confined to the home. Whenever the Chureh has studied the 
spiritual needs of the children and provided for those needs, se 
far as I can judge, the children have responded. What particu- 
lar method the Church should adopt for this purpose must 
depend upon a variety of cireumstances, such as the condition 
of the community, the character of the Church, the temperament 
of the pastor. The problem will often be a difficult one, but 
difficulty is never a reason for abandoning a task ; it is only « 
reason for greater courage and greater diligence in accomplish- 
ing the task. 

3. The Sunday-school should not be merely a children’s hour. 
It should be a school. Its object should be a real study of the 
Bible. This study should be as systematic and as thorough as 
the study of so-called secular studies in the secular school. The 
graduate of the Sunday-school should know that the Bible is a 
library, not a book. He should know approximately what is 
known respecting the dates and authorship of these books. He 
should know what is known respecting their composition and 
varied character and fundamental spirit, and so much of ancient 
history and geography as is necessary to make their meaning 
clear. The school should have no fears. It should dare to meet 
every question ;, it should not be alarmed by the fact that differ- 
ent scholars reach different conclusions respecting these questions 
of character, composition, and authorship. It should be willing 
that the teacher, and the students under the guidance of the 
teacher, should bring their moral judgment to bear on the ethical! 
and spiritual principles enunciated by Biblical characters and 
Biblical writers. Its object should be, not to supply the students 
with ready-made knowledge which will save them the trouble 
of thinking, but to inspire the students to think. The experience 
of the Methodist Church, which found, as we have seen, that the 
study of the Bible was followed by a large increase, not only in 
the membership of the schools, but also in the membership of 
the church, should inspire timid souls with a greater spirit of 
intellectual courage and with absolute intellectual candor. 

4, If these results are to be accomplished, if anything effective 
is to be done for the children of the Church, the problem must 
not be left to the isolated action of the local churches. It must 
be the result of the united action of tlie whole Church, aroused 
to a sense of its neglected duty, and resolved to spare no effort 
to fulfill that duty to the uttermost. 

‘The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
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sense of responsibility, had made things uncomfortable for him, 
Ballard would simply have smiled and waited until the stripling 
came to his senses. But nothing of that sort had oceurred. It 
was simply that he could make no headway with the men in the 
particular corner of the great wooden city where he had com- 
menced his prowlings that were destined to result in a series of 
magazine articles. 

This was what nettled Ballard and set him to puffing jerkily 
at one of the very poor cigars he carried. He flattered himself 
that he knew men—soldiers in particular—and that he could 
make them talk. One of the best stories he had ever written 
had been won after six hours of smoky silence from a Boer 
prisoner who had that day seen three sons killed by British 
shrapnel and his farm buildings reduced to a heap of glowing 
embers. And yet these boys, still new to their khaki, still full 
of those mixed feelings which should have made speech a relief. 
answered him in grudging monosyllables. 

* There's nothing wrong with me this morning,” mused Bal- 
lard, as he chewed the end of the cigar. “ And I know when 
I'm fit. So it’s with them. How can I find it ?” 

He looked up, and saw approaching him, with a purposeful 
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air, a tall young chap with very fresh-looking sergeant’s chevrons 
on his sleeve. Ballard had time to note only that the young 
soltier looked as though he would be more at home in tennis 
fannels or the moleskins of the gridiron than in his uniform. 
Ile was also aware that he had marked the tall, trim figure dur- 
ing his abbreviated tour of investigation. 

~T hate to seem officious, and it’s none of my business,” the 
young man began abruptly, “ but if I were you, sir, I wouldn’t 
ask any more questions in D Company lines this morning.” 

~ You wouldn’t, eh?” answered Ballard, pleasantly. “ Do you 
mind telling me why ?” 

The sergeant, who had evidently been prepared for awkward- 
ness, thawed at once under Ballard’s geniality. 

“ Not in the least,” he replied. “You see, we buried Bill this 
morning,and the fellows are pretty wellcut up. It’s the only thing 
they want to talk about , and when you tried to make ‘em talk 
about something else it put their backs up, and they turned sulky.” 

Ballard threw away his cigar, whose use was at an end. 

“T see,” he said. “ And I'm grateful to you for telling me. 
Otherwise I might have prowled about, making D Company 
extremely uncomfortable, and with small profit to myself. But 
| wonder if you’d care to tell me about Bill?” 

“Yes, I surely would.” 

“] take it, from what you say, that he must have been a good 
deal ot a man,” Ballard suggested. 

The young infantryman sat down on the pile of lumber, took 
off his hat and shook his head. 

“No.” he said, * I can’t say that he was. He was an under- 
sized gas-fitter’s helper from South Chicago, and, by all odds, the 
worst soldier in the regiment. But if D Company does anything 
particularly worth doing after we get over the other side, it'll 
he in a great measure thanks to Bill, and we all know it.” 

Ballard, who was one of those rare men who know when not 
to ask questions although being answered is their business in 
life, merely sat still and waited, and presently his companion 
went on : 

“ Bill was just tall enough to get in. Maybe he was thick 
enough when he joined, but the work wore him down to about 
ahundred and nothing. And he was so little of a soldier in 
every way! A perfect square peg. Nobody had as much trouble 
with sore feet, nobody’s rifle sling and pack straps galled him 
so, nobody’s hip got such bumping from the bayonet. And he 
couldn’t get drill through his head. All right alone in the awk- 
ward squad at first, but numbers seemed to confuse him. 

“ And Bill’s rifle was to him just nine pounds of incarnate 
devil. It wasn’t a weapon in his hands , it was just an awkward 
club covered with ugly sharp iron bumps on which he was 
always skinning his knuckles, and full of a murdering evil spirit 
when he tried to fire it. His seore-sheets drove range officers 
insane and kept D Company at the foot of the regiment. 

“ He was like that all through too, mind and body alike. As 
a gas-fitter’s helper he’d been drawing down nine dollars a 
week, and the goal of his earthly ambitions was getting fifteen 
a week, so he could marry some girl or other.” 

The sergeant paused, and Ballard looked at him curiously. 

“You've drawn nothing less than a caricature of a man,” 
he remarked. “ You’ve sketehed precisely the type that an army’s 
hetter off without.” 

“| haven’t exaggerated a particle,” answered the soldier. 
“In fact, I could have used deeper lines and still given you a 
faithful picture. Superticially Bill was—well, sir, he was the 
limit. As you say, he was exactly the sort of lumber out of 
which you can’t possibly make a good soldier. And yet he made 
D ¢ ‘ompany.” 

“I wonder!” mused Ballard. “ Death’s a bit of a shock to 
you chaps, you know, and this poor fellow was a pathetic figure. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a mighty powerful shibboleth !” 

* No,” insisted the other, “ it isn’t that at all.” 

Then he hesitated for a moment and scratched a pattern in 
the dirt with the edge of his boot-sole. 

“ This sort of talk,” he resumed, with some show of diftidence, 
“isn't my line of country at all. What I’m going to say is 
yong to be sheer nonsense, perhaps, but ’m going to say it just 
the same.” 

“Nothing that is that insistent on getting 


g out of you can 
possihty be nonsense,” Ballard assured him. 
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“ That’s comforting, anyhow. Well, all this huge business 
of war is an awful facer for most of the men here in camp. You 
see, we aren’t like the men in the officers’ training camps. For 
the most part, they’re older. And there’s a sort of noblessr 
oblige spirit about those places. I’m afraid we haven't got that. 
We're here because we have to be here, and there’s no real rea- 
son why we should have it. There are a lot of us who ’re here 
against our wills. You can’t get away from that sort of thing, 
you know, because we aren’t all built alike, by any means. 

“Tm afraid ’'m going to make a rotten soldier, to be honest 
with you. I’ve never wanted to kill things, and I don’t like fire- 
arms, and I’ve no instinets for the tricks of the ugly trade. But 
I’ve learned some of the essential truths of the business just the 
same. You see, last fall I was playing football, and the two 
games aren’t so different. It’s a question of team play ; even more 
so in modern war, I take it, than in football. And team play 
doesn’t consist merely in the ability to reel off your whole reper- 
tory of plays with machine-like smoothness. The thing goes a 
whole lot deeper than that. 

“Two years ago we had a little quarter-back who weighed a 
hundred and eighteen pounds stripped. And at least eighteen 
pounds of that total wasn’t physical weight at all. He had in 
him some sort of a thing that communicated itself to the other 
ten men on the team. Not this flashy thing we call * pep ;’ some- 
thing more vital than that, more compelling. Mechanically he 
wasn't as good a quarter-back as two other men. But he was 
worth more to the team than a dozen like them. 

“ Well, Bill’s been to D Company what that little chap was 
to our team. I can’t put my finger on the thing he’s given us. 
I don’t believe anybody can. I don’t believe that up to the time 
we knew Bill was going to die any of us quite realized that as 
a group we owed him anything.” 

* And now you can’t pay?” suggested the older man. 

His companion had recourse again to tracing patterns with 
the edge of his boot. 

“ We'll pay, all right,” he said; “ but [ think we'd all like to 
have said so to Bill. I guess you’ve seen troops before, haven't 
you ?” 

* A good many,” admitted Ballard. 

“ Well, then, you must know that a company of freshly 
drafted men is a good deal of a mess. About all they’ve got in 
common is their dislikes and their grievances. D Company 
was no better than the general run. Most of us were unwilling 
and anxious to hide the fact, infernally homesick and ashamed 
of it, bitterly conscious of the jolts and wrenches with which 
we'd had to break off relations that meant so much—just about 
wreck our lives, some of us. We represented the Lord only 
knows how many widely separated tastes and instincts, ane 
there was nothing to pull us together except a great deal of 
dismally hard work. Abstract patriotism doesn't quite answer the 
purpose, does it? If there’d been a German army in the next 
county we wouldn’t have been able to exercise all our little 
pettinesses. But there wasn’t; the grim thing was most awfully 


remote, too far off to pull us together. 


* That’s where Bill came in. He ought to have been the worst 
of the lot of us. Certainly the training was harder on him than 
it was on anybody else in the company. Right from the start it 
began to raise hob with him physically. And he was such a 
hopeless duffer at every angle of it that it must have been just 
as much of a torture mentally.” 

“Couldn’t have been very sensitive on that side,” Ballard 
put in. 

“T’m not sosure of that. You find thin skins on queer people. 
Well, wait and see. At first Bill was conspicuous largely be- 
cause of his desire to make a confidant of anybody that would 
listen to him. And his confidences weren’t particularly worth 
hearing. Life for him was spelled with mighty few letters. His 
job and his girl, that was about the sum total of it. It was a 
nine-dollar job, and he showed us the picture of the girl. She 
looked like the sort who’d do just exactly the thing she did. We 
got pretty well fed up with Bill and his conversation. It was just 
the sort of thing you ran into just now: every one of us wanted 
to talk about his own troubles. Nobody else’s mattered. So Bill 
got on our nerves until we were ready to choke him. 

* After a bit, though, I think a few of us began to notice one 
difference between Bill and the rest of us. I know [ did. That 
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was that Bill just talked ; he didn’t complain. He never once 
said that it was a shame he’d had to give up his job, or that it 
was hell for a man to have to go away and leave his girl. He 
talked about them as though they were the biggest things in the 
world, but he went no further. 

“ Right on the heels of that I made another discovery. Bill 
was just as willing to listen as he was to talk. I was just as full 
of the importance of my own troubles as anybody else, and one 
day I talked them out to Bill. I did it more in self-defense than 
anything else, to head off his endless chatter. Then I found 
that he wasn’t merely willing to hear it, he wanted to hear it. 
And it doesn’t take long for a bunch-of homesick men, full of 
their own natural selfishness, to discover a sympathetic ear— 
even though it’s one like Bill’s. 

“ Tt wasn’t that he had any sound advice to give you, or any- 
thing like that. Bill’s mental capacities weren’t great. But he 
had a way of listening to you that made you know he was sorry 
and wished no end that he could help. And that’s really alla 
man wants, because nobody can actually help him. 

* At the end of a week we'd got all through laughing at his 
awkwardness and swearing at his talkativeness. Nobody really 
liked him. It was more like having a poor no-account yellow 
dog around to wag his tail at you when you were lonely. 

“Of course it isn’t possible for me to say whether any of the 
rest of the men in the company thought about Bill in the same 
way I did, but I imagine they did. At first I sort of envied 
him. He’d given up so much less than I had. The cantonment 
seemed an infinitely better place than what he’d left. No wonder 
he was cheerful and uncomplaining. Then I saw that was just 
being sorry for myself, which is poor business. The minute [ 
began to think about it fairly it was clear enough. Bill’s sacri- 
fice was bigger than mine. That picture of the poor girl in her 
cheap finery meant infinitely more to him than all my sacrifices 
did to me. 

“ When a thought like that hits you all at once with the 
force of a club, it makes you go right on thinking. The minute 
[I was conscious of the aihennie between Bill and me I wanted 
to know the reason for it. Was Bill Hicks so much the better 
man of the two? Were all my obvious points of superiority 
worth nothing when it came right down to weighing the real 
worth of: the-two of us? 

“There was just one way I could get at the answer. I asked 
Bill the straight question. Why hadn’t he married the girl and 
got out of coming? He just looked at me and blinked. 

“* Why, how cou/d 1? he demanded. 

“ That’s all. There was no other word spoken between us on 
the subject. And if you can’t hear him asking that question 
and see the expression of blank amazement on his face I can’t 
make it any clearer. But I had my answer.” 

“ Yes,” observed Ballard, “ I can see that you had.” 

“ It was two or three days after this that Bill got his letter. 
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He came to me with it because I suppose { had talked to hin 
a little more than any of the other men in the squad. I kney 
when I saw him that he was no better than a dead man. As] 
say, the work had been pulling him down frightfully, but what 
it had done was nothing compared to the work of that letter, 
He looked smaller, shriveled, and yet his face was splendid— 
Bill’s peaked, pale, weak-chinned face. Because in it, you 
know, was death, and at the same time something that wa; 
bigger and stronger than death. 

“** She’s gone and married Steve!’ he told me. 

“For an instant I didn’t understand. I'd forgotten why 
Steve was. 

“* What?’ I asked, foolishly. 

“** Gertie,’ he explained. ‘She’s wrote me that she guesse| 
she wouldn’t wait, and so she’s married Steve. He was gettin’ 
eighteen per and a good chance of a raise.’ 

“What in blazes could I say? If a blow like that had 
crashed into me, I should have gone all to bits or else covered 
the thing with a Byronic sham heroism. And yet there was 
Bill, with the iron in his soul, never thinking of the girl's 
shallow heartlessness, never complaining of his own loss, just 
measuring Steve’s sure eighteen ‘ per’ against his hypothetical 
fifteen! God! you don’t run into magnificent things like 
that very often! ; 

“ Fortunately, I had the sense not to insult him with symps- 
thy he was too big to need. I just let him talk. He didn’t even 
say much. Just told mea little about Steve and what a straight 
sort of a chap he was, and how Gertie would probably be much 
better off than if she’d waited for him. And I sat there trying to 
swallow and watching that face. 

“ At the end of it, though, he almost did forme. He folded 
the letter-and put it away in the pocket where he always carried 
her picture, and then stood there for a second looking horribly 
old and frail in his bagging clothes. 

“* Well,’ he said, smiling, ‘ 1 won’t have very much to think 
about now. Maybe I'll get on better with: the drill and the 
shooting.’ 

“* Next day—that was a week ago—he went to the hospital. 
and, you bet, before night most of the regiment knew about 
Bill’s letter and what he had said to me. The colonel went to 
see him every day, and one of D Company’s officers was ther 
most of the time. And this morning we buried him.” 

He stopped abruptly, stood up, and hitched up his belt with 
an air of finality. 

“T hope you see,” he said, “ why I thought you’d better not 
ask questions in the company lines to-day.” 

“1 do,” replied Ballard, and held out his hand, his eyes very 
eloquent as they traveled over the other’s straight, trim figure 
and earnest face. “ And, anyhow,” he added, “there won't be 
any need of asking questions. You’ve given me all I came to 
learn—and more.” 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF THE RAILWAYS 


HAS 
THE PROBABLE EFFECT UPON 


IT COME TO STAY? 
THE VALUE OF RAILWAY SECURITIES 


THE LARGER VIEW 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF «COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


dent, through Mr. McAdoo, took over the operation of 

the American railways. He did not say that he intended 
to signalize the occasion by making a present to the Nation ; but 
it is not unlikely that his action will come to be so regarded. 

To appreciate its importance and grasp its larger meaning an 
exceedingly comprehensive vision is necessary. This can only 
be had from an attitude that will enable us to study the trans- 
portation system of the world as a whole. 

There is a close analogy between the circulatory system of 
the human body and the transportation machinery with which 
civilization has provided itself, and upon which its existence de- 
penas. Through the arteries and veins of the body the blood 


(): his sixty-first birthday, December 28, 1917, the Presi- 


circulates to nourish the tissues and carry off the waste products 
of our physical and mental activities. The heart provides the 
motive power and is actuated by the energy that is released by 
the combustion which takes place in the furnace of the lungs 
The brain is the office of the unseen train despatcher ; the 
nerves are his wires, and pain is the danger signal that he sets 
to warn us that caution or repair is necessary. Over the entire 
system one head, an intangible incomprehensible ego, presides and 
directs its operation with an equally mcomprehensible efficiency: 

This efficiency is the result of unification, and it is in thi 
respect that the analogy fails in so far as it applies to our rail 
way system as it has been. : 

We have only to think of the body with a separate circulator! 
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(C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD Ni aye Sonal : 
A BRITISH TANK SHOWING ITS POSSIBLLFLTIES ‘TO. AMERICAN . SOLDIERS JAMES E. GREGG, THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF 
he 7 Te Try 
This picture shows the tank ‘* Britannia,’’ at Camp Upton, -burrowing*it.gapd over a trench, Three- HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


quarters of the tank is in midair, but still it never wavers, steadily ove ing the“ obstacles For a sketch of Mr. Gregg’s career and achievements and an out- 


before it. This tank weighs thirty-six tons, and is armed with six Lewis machine guns. Itis making line of the problem before him see page 8 of The Outlook for 
an exhibition tour of the United States January 2, 1918 


(c) COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
A GERMAN SUBMARINE CREW SURRENDERING TO AN AMERICAN DESTROYER 


One of the most dramatic scenes of the war since America entered it occurred on November 24 last, when a German submarine was sunk by the American destroyers 

Fanning and Nicholson. After two depth bombs had been dropped over the place where the submarine had submerged, it rose to the surface and its crew surrender. 

The submarine soon after sank. Four officers and thirty-five members of the crew were taken prisoners. The Fanning was commanded by Lieutenant A, 8, Carpenilet 
and the Nicholson by Lieutenant G. H. Fort. The submarine was first sighted by Coxswain David D. Loomis 





TUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, BY ANDREW O’CONNOR 


Chis statue, which has been on exhibition in New York City, is destined for the Capitol grounds of Springfield, Illinois, Those who haye followed the discussion 
over the merits of the Barnard statue of Lincoln, as well as all admirers of the Great Emancipator, will be interested in Mr. O’Connor’s conception of his subject. 
‘* Whatever I know or have learned,”’ he says, ** is in this work.”” Mr. O’Connor was a pupil of Daniel C. French. Of late years he has lived in France. Among 
his many works are a statue of General Lew Wallace, at Washington ; ‘** Adam and Eve,’’ Corcoran Gallery, Washington ; ‘“ Justice,’” Essex County Court-House, 
Newark, N. J.; Ornamental Doors, Luxembourg Museum, Paris; General Lawton, Indianapolis ; Statuary at the Main Entrance, Custom-Honse, New York 


City ; The Vanderbilt Memorial, St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City ; ** Nehemiah,’’ Mnsewn of Budapest 
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system for the arms, another for the legs, and a third for the 
hings, throat, and stomach to .realize how defective the service 
rendered by a number of un-coordinated railways must be, and 
what a service the President has rendered to the country in 
putting these railways under the direction of a single head. But 
the analogy between the circulatory system of the body and our 
railway systems as it has been fails in another respect. Through 
the arteries and veins the blood cells move as they are required 
without relation to their identity. There is, so to speak, no 
change of cars or motive power. The blushing woman and the 
wounded man do not have to wait until some particular artery 
is cleared for the passage of a special sort of cell that travels 
only on a single route. 

There are different species of cells, it is true, just as there are 
freight and passenger cars. Each species has a different function 
to perform, but when they are needed the cells best adapted for 
the work that is to be done are rushed along the shortest route 
to the point at which they are required. In other words, there 
is no exclusive designation of rolling stock and equipment for 
use on particular lines. They are all public highways over which 
any traffic may be moved by the shortest or most convenient 
route, subject only to such regulation as may be necessary to 
avoid collision or congestion. With our railways as they were 
this was made impossible by self-interest and competition. 
Transformed as they may be, under the authority given by the 
President, it is entirely possible that the railway tracks of the 
United States may become the roadways of the Nation, over 
which its traffic may be moved by the shortest or easiest routes, 
irrespective of their previous ownership or affiliation. Just here 
it is worth remarking that such a change would be a reversion 
to first principles. 

From the earliest time the construction and maintenance of 
roads that were open to all has been one of the functions of 
government. 

About one hundred years ago Congress committed itself to 
the, policy of building post roads over which the stage-coaches 
ahd prairie schooners of those days should carry the traffic of 
the Nation. Two of these roads over the Alleghanies were com- 
pleted and are in use to-day. Many more were planned, and 
would no doubt have been built if the railways had not super- 
seded them... Of the first railways not a few were built by the 
States, and more-probably would have been so built but for the 
eagerness of private capital taembark in a business that seemed 


to promise great profits. 
The same idea of providing a public highway open to all for 
the transportation of. freight and passengers obtained when the 
yajuous States undertook to dig the canals that were to connect 
o@r lakes and rivers with the seaand provide the transportation 
gem of which De Witt Clinton iiiieel. Through these 
als any boat might travel irrespective of its ownership or the 
tate of freight charged, and the only function of the States was 
to see that there was no impediment to the traffic or discrim- 
ination in its treatment. 
| In its essence the principle thus applied is identical with the 
one that is embodied in the doctrine for which we are now 
fighting, viz., “ the freedom of the seas,” by which is meant the 
tight of unobstructed transportation for neutral commerce in 
time of war and for all commerce when the world is at peace. 

That our insistence upon respect for this doctrine abroad 
should have made it ible for us to extend its application at 
home may be something more than a coincidence. in both cases 
the result will be to equalize opportunity and dispossess private 
interest from the enjoyment of peculiar privileges. For years 
the Nation has been considering whether this dispossession 
would be wise and just. The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion was formed, and fora time it was hoped that the control 
it was empowered to exercise might correct the evils of which 
both the carriers and the public complained. The result was, 
however, disappointing. th the authority and the policy of 
the Commission were restrictive rather than constructive. 

The Sherman Law, moreover, stood in the way and stopped 
all progress toward co-ordination by consolidation, combination, 
or pooling. Competition by rate-cutting or rebates was pre- 
vented, but competition in service continued ; and the stronger 
roads, which could afford it, sueceeded in obtaining a larger 
share of the traffic by the employment of solicitors, through 
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whom the obvious advantages of quick movement and conveni- 
ent terminals were kept constantly before shippers. 

Meantime the cost of operation was increasing. Wages, coal, 
steel, oil, cars, engines, and everything else required in the run- 
ning of a railway advanced rapidly. The Inter-State Commerce 
Commission grudgingly and tardily allowed a slight increase in 
freight rates, but it was not commensurate with the increase in 
expenses. Net earnings commenced to fall off, the credit of the 
railways became impaired, the capital required to buy new 
equipment, improve terminals, and build extensions could not 
be had, and our transportation facilities ceased to grow, while 
the business of the country was expanding rapidly. 

This was the situation when the war broke out in 1914. The 
impulse that the European demand soon gave to American 
activity created a traffic that taxed the carrying capacity of the 
American railways to the limit by the end of 1916. 

Their gross earnings were increasing, but expenses increased 
more rapidly; the net result was that they began to lose, the 
movement of traffic became difficult, great congestion resulted, 
and when we entered the war and undertook to create, equip, and 
move an army of one or two million men overseas, to build many 
new naval vessels and an enormous merchant marine, our trans- 
portation system broke down. The rest of the story is current 
history vividly impressed upon the public mind by the distress 
that has been caused by the coal shortage, which is largely, if 
not entirely, due to defective transportation. 

It is not to the discredit of those who have hitherto managed 
the American railways that this condition should have come to 
exist. They were each of them heads of parts of an unco- 
ordinated system. They were charged with a dual responsibility. 
They had one obligation to the public and another to the owners 
of the properties they managed. To make money for their share- 
holders and provide the sérvice that was demanded seemed to 
be impossikle. It is, for instance, generally admitted that, taken 
in its entirety, the passenger traffic on our American railways 
does not pay. It must nevertheless be maintained, and when a 
railway president found it necessary to take off nger trains 
or to impose a freight embargo he was literally between the 
devil and the deep sea. Had he controlled another and a parallel 
road, he could have sent the through freight by that route, but 
under the system that prevailed he had no such option. The 
Railroads War Board that was brought in to being some months 
ago tried to mobilize the country’s traffic on some such plan, 
but was not successful because every car-load of freight taken 
from one road and given to another meant-a decrease in the 
earnings of one property and an increase in the revenue of a 
competitor. , 

As each member of the War Board was pledged to make as 
much money as he could for the owners of his property} and as 
the railway presidents who were not on the Board had #sizfilar 
obligation, it was not to be expected that they would entirely 
disregard it. It is, in fact, doubtful whether they had the legal 
or moral right to do so. 

To meet this emergency the President stepped in. Acting 
under the authority given him by Congress in the Act approved 
August 29, 1916, whereby he “is empowered in time of war to 
take possessipn of and assume control of-any system or systems 
of transportation,” he has put the railways of the United States 
under control of Mr. McAdoo, who is directed to enter upon 
negotiations with the several companies looking to agreements 
for just and reasonable compensation for the use of their prop- 
erties on the basis of an annual guaranteed compensation 
above accruing depreciation and the maintenance of their prop- 
erties equal to their average net incomes for the three-year 
period ending June 30,1917. The result of these negotiations 
is to be reported to the- President for such action as may b« 
appropriate and lawful. 

he lines italicized are a quotation from the President’s Mes- 
sage slightly. paraphrased for brevity. They propose, it will be 
noticed, a basis upon which owners of the roads may be com- 
pensated or upon which their properties may be leased, but the 
President has no power to conclude a lease that shall involve 
the Government in any financial liability. In this regard the 
proposed arrangement is subject to the confirmation of Con- 
gress before it can be made effective. This phase of the matter 
is emphasized because there are some whe assume that the 
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President has absolute authority, and that the roads are already 
leased upon ‘the terms that he has suggested. This is not 
the case. The question will no doubt be actively debated in 
Congress, and up to this writing all that has been done is to put 
the railways under the direction of Mr McAdoo. 

Mr. Wilson’s action has, however, been so universally ap- 
proved and his plans seem so fair that their adoption may be 
taken for granted. 

Briefly, he proposes that the United States Government shall 
lease the railways for an annual payment of $947,267,472. This 
sum is their average “ net operating income,” as reported to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission for the three years ending 
June 30, 1917. 

Here are the figures for each year - 


Year ended i Net 
June 30. . income. 


$1,069,750,514 
1,043,839.822 
728,212,079 
$2,841 802,415 
947,267,472 

The apparent decrease of mileage from 257,544 in 1916 to 
230,906 in 1917 is due to the fact that some 26,000 miles of 
switching and terminal tracks were eliminated from the returns 
of 1917 for the first time. This, however, changes only the 
mileage figures and not the earnings. 

“ Net pany Se ” is what is left after operating ex- 
penses and taxes have been deducted from gross earnings. It is 
out of net operating income that dividends and interest pay- 
ments are made. The account for the year ended June 30, 1917, 
was as follows : 

ao oda casdscndkcskaratdonansesananee $3,824,419,739 
Operating expenses. __2,581,838,511 
Operating income $1,242,581,228 
Less taxes 172,830,714 
Net operating income $1,069,750,514 


From the President’s proclamation and the accompanying 
statement it is clear that he intends that the railway properties 
shall be maintained in as good repair and as complete equipment 
as when they were taken over, and that the Government will 


stand any increase in taxation that may be imposed during the 
time that it may operate the roads, as the “net operating 
income ” is the balance left after deducting taxes, as well as the 
other costs of doing business, such as wages, fuel, upkeep, ete. 

Out of the $947,267,472 which the railways will receive they 
will first pay the interest on their outstanding bonds, and any 
balance then remaining may be distributed as dividends on their 
stocks, but such dividends may not, seemingly, exceed the “ reg- 
ular dividends hitherto declared.” Any surplus remaining after 
the payment of such regular dividends will presumably pass into 
the treasuries of the various corporations. 

On June 30, 1915, the railways of the United States had an 
aggregate funded debt of $12,133,064,357, and outstanding 
stock amounting to $8,994,;894,721—a total of $21,127,959,078. 

Some of these securities were, however, intercorporate issues. 
That is, they were held by one railway corporation to insure itscon- 
trol of another. Therefore they are not all in the hands of invest- 
ors, and it is estimated that they represent an actual investment in 
road and equipment of about $17,000,000,000. The market value 
of the securities which have been issued against this investment 
has not as yet been computed. At the prices current just before 
the President’s announcement, it was probably much less than 
$17,000,000,000, on which sum the Government would appear 
to have guaranteed the roads 5.57 per cent per annum. This 
return, considering the hazard of the business and the enterprise 
required in its establishment, is certainly not excessive. 

This rate will not, however, apply pro rata as to either in- 
vestment or mileage. The roads that have been well managed 
in the past will receive their average net earnings for the last 
three years, and those which have spent a larger percentage of 
their gross receipts in conducting the business will get their 
average excess of “ gross” over expenses. To this extent all the 
roads will be the heritors of their past, but the great advantage 
of the arrangement for the owners of the properties is that their 
return is guaranteed while the Government operates the roads, 
and for that period, at least, there is no uncertainty in regard to 
the income they will receive, 
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Mr. McAdoo has intimated that the bonds or debts that may 
mature during the time that the Government controls the roads 
will be taken care of, though the exact method by which this 
will be arranged is not as yet announced. For these details and 
a t many others we shall have to wait. 

e two larger questions about which most concern is now 
felt are : 

1. Does the advance which has already occurred in the market 
prices i railway securities adequately reflect their changed 
status ' 

2. Will Government operation outlast the war and become 
permanent ? 

An answer to the first question depends upon the reply that 
can be made to the second. 

The end of the war is uncertain. It may come to-morrow. It 
may not come for years. If, when peace is re-established, the rail- 
way properties are to be handed back to their owners and we 
are to revert to the conditions that obtained prior to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation and for some years previously, then the 
earnings now guaranteed do not materially increase the attract- 
iveness of railway investments, and they should be sold rather 
than bought at present prices. 

If, on the other hand, Government operation is to be per- 
manent, railway stocks and bonds will become in effect, though 
not in fact, the obligations of the United States Government, 
and pass at once into the category of those investments whose 
market value is determined entirely by the interest they pay. 

This statement will explain why I believe that Government 
operation of the railways has come to stay. It is manifestly to 
the interest of the public and the investors. The one will be 


* better served, the other will be better paid: and even if it were 


possible at the end of one or two years to unscramble the syn- 
thesized railway system that is now in process of construction, it 
would not be politically practicable, for nearly every one would 
op the disintegration. 

nasmuch, therefore, as many railway bonds and stocks are 
still selling upon a basis that will provide every one but the 
very rich (whose incomes are heavily taxed) with a higher re- 
turn than they could obtain from non-taxable Government bonds, 
I conclude that the former will gradually advance to somewhere 
near the parity of “ Governments ” as the President’s plan is 
developed by Mr. McAdoo and approved by Congress. - 

But in making this concluding statement I would not be un- 
derstood as encouraging speculation in railway stocks as it is 
generally understood , that is, buying them on margin or with 
borrowed money. Speculation of that sort is never justifiable 
except for those who make a business of it, and they need no 
advice. 

I feel, nevertheless, that the intelligent support of values is a 
present duty for all those who have or can save money to invest. 
and for them the purchase of railway securities selected with 
discrimination will, 1 believe, be profitable unless the war is to 
continue indefinitely and bankrupt the United States as well as 
the rest of the world. 

Such purchases should, however, be made only after consul- 
tation with an expert. We employ a lawyer to look after our 
legal affairs, and the average man, i fear, knows less of the 
intricacies of corporate finance than he does of law. There are 
some railway companies which will receive less under the Presi- 
dent’s plan/than they would probably have earned as independ- 
ently operated corporations. The intrinsic value of their securi- 
ties will not be increased, although their market value may be 
stabilized. Others will get more on they could have reasonably 
expected to earn for themselves, but their right to the distribu- 
tion of increased dividends will not be clear until Congress has 
acted. For these and a great many other reasons, great cireum- 
spection and the advice of a specialist are desirable in the selec- 
tion of investments. ‘There is, moreover, no need for haste. 
Nathan Rothschild is said to have remarked that “one need 
never hurry to the Stock Exchange,” and it would be fatuous to 
assume that the President with all his power can settle over 
night a problem that has defied the statesmanship of American 
— men for twenty years or more. I believe that Mr. Wilson 

as acted wisely and that Congress will support him, but it is 
not to be expected that he will be unopposed or that his opposers 
will fail to make themselves heard, at least for a time. 





PAUL KAPLAN: AN EAST SIDE PORTRAIT 


BY HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


It is a term which suggests to many unthinking people 

a colony of Russian Jews whose chief characteristics are 
poverty and agitations in favor of strikes among garment work- 
ers. The East Side is as truly a quarter of New York as the 
(Quartier-Latin is a distinct quarter of Paris. It has a life and 
quality of its own. But while the spirit of the Latin Quarter in 
Paris is that of a gay, effervescent, and irresponsible zstheti- 
cism—at least as portrayed in such charming literary pictures 
as those of Henri Murger—the spirit of the New York East Side 
is one of serious idealism. This was never more truly illustrated 
than in the life and recent death of Dr. Paul Kaplan. 

Dr. Kaplan was born about seventy years ago in Shavel, 
Province of Kovana, Russia. He was driven out of Russia and 
came to the United States when he was about thirty-five years 
of age. He was one of that band of Jewish dreamers who were 
in the vanguard of the first Russian Jewish immigration. In 
1883 he went to Oregon to establish a new Odessa, a commu- 
nistie settlement where he and his comrades could live out 
their dreams of a commonwealth based on the principles of 
communism. It failed after two years, like the earlier experi- 
ment of George William Curtis and Charles A. Dana and their 
New England colleagues at Brook Farm, or the similar venture 
of the English social reformer and cotton-spinner Robert Owen 
in Indiana. 

After the failure of his colony Paul Kaplan came back to 
New York, studied medicine, went to Berlin to complete his 
studies, returned to New York, and practiced his profession in 
the heart of the East Side. He was primarily a servant of the 
cause of humanity and incidentally a physician. Many a poor 
patient can tell of his ministrations. He came to minister to 
their bodily needs, and often left with them his last dollar. He 
was Balzae’s Country Doctor transported to the East Side. He 
was a well-trained and capable physician, and had‘ he devoted 
himself solely to his profession and taken the emoluments which 
he could quite properly have taken, he might easily have become 
a prosperous if not a rich man. Large sums of money passed 
through his hands for the aid of Jewish immigrants, for he was 
active as an adviser in the Baron de Hirsch Jewish Coloniza- 
tion work in America. But he died destitute. 

Dr. Kaplan was one of the most influential but to the 
American people one of the least known of the Russian 
revolutionists in this country—least known because of his 
modesty. He was the intimate friend of Gershuni, of Madame 
Breshkovsky, of Nicholas Tschaikowsky, of every Russian 
revolutionist who entered our gates. He was appointed 
Secretary of the Russian Revolutionist party by Slediome 
Breshkovsky. The role he played in the revolutionary move- 
ment was so important that all letters of a conspirative char- 
acter passed through his hands. They were sent to him by the 
Central Committee of the party, which had its offices in Paris. 
This was during the years when the Russian revolutionists were 
political and social outcasts, and when the seeds of Russian 
freedom were sown through stony underground passages. This 
correspondence may be published some day—at present it will 
ull be returned to Petrograd. Should it ever be published, it 
will give to the world historical sources of the greatest value. 

When the high soul of Russia was struggling underground, 
when the flower of Russian manhood was persecuted by the 
most persistent and ruthless agencies of Russian autocracy, Paul 
Kaplan was working in America to give his comrades the help 
they needed. Hundreds of revolutionists owe their first aid in 
America to this saintly soul. Though he was the son of orthodox 
und devout Jewish parents, he was a modern of moderns, and 
would have resented, probably, the designation of saint as a 
return to medizvalism. But the self-effacement with which he 
iid deeds great and small gave to his life a very real quality of 
suintliness. He remained to the end a Socialist, though he fre- 
quently differed with those rigid spirits in the Socialist move- 
ment that saw no good in American social reform. For he 
recognized the idealistic undercurrents in American movements 
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| Vitis New Yorker is familiar with the “ East Side.” 


and was an interpreter of American idealism to the Russian 
dreamers, some of whom were intolerant of what they regarded 
as American plutocracy. He enjoyed the friendship of such 
personalities as Felix Adler, Lillian Wald, and that group of 
pioneer American social workers who sowed the of the 
progressive movement of the last decade. 

In the seething life of the East Side Dr. Kaplan was a subtle, 
permeating influence. He was the counselor in many a factional 
dispute. Labor leaders, litterateurs, and intellectual leaders 
turned to him for advice and help. 

I remember how every Russian revolutionist came to him. 
He was loved and honored by the revolutionary leaders of all 
factions. He was Babushka’s and Tschaikowsky’s comrade and 
counselor. When the East Side was aroused by the fiery mes- 
sages of these fighting leaders of the people, Kaplan was behind 
the scenes guiding and aiding them. 

Unforgetable are the scenes created by Gershuni, the daring 
revolutionary leader who escaped from Siberian prisons and 
came to America with his stirring appeal to his people for finan- 
cial assistance to the revolutionary cause. The response was 
electrical. Poor women threw their heirlooms on the platform 
and gave their all for the cause. Kaplan and Gershuni were 
inseparable. When Paul Milyukov came to America, one of his 
first inquiries was, “ Where can I find Paul Kaplan?” 

Not a few National movements have had their birth on the 
East Side. One of them was the movement to conserve the 
American right of political asylum. This was occasioned by 
the demand of the Russian Government to the Government of 
the United States to return Jan Pouren, a revolutionary Lett, 
accused by the Romanoff Government of being a common crimi- 
nal. He was not returned, after two years of stormy agitation 
and litigation. The American right of political asylum was 
not violated. The movement which led to this real National 
achievement began in the home of Paul Kaplan. A few Russian 
Jews stirred the country and reminded Americans of their 
precious heritage of political freedom. The quiet, permeating 
force behind the band was Paul Kaplan. 

In the gatherings of earnest, idealistic, and gesticulating 
Russians one could pick out the little, quiet man, with his pene- 
trating black eyes, his sensitive mouth, his generous and enig- 
matic smile, listening and calming the agitated group by the 
right word at the right time, and tying up the discussion with 
a practical programme of decision and action. 

With the fall of the Romanoffs,the great soul of Russia has 
been struggling in an international limelight which has awakened 
mixed emotions. The overturn of the old régime came like a 
miracle to a world ignorant of the titanic forces which were 
swaying the giant of the North. Americans who caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the moral grandeur of Russian revolutionists 
were thrilled with joy because the new day had dawned for the 
Russian people. 

Almost with bated breath we watched the first coalition Gov- 
ernment under Milyukov. When it went down, we pinned our 
faith to Kerensky and hailed him as a new savior of the Rus- 
sian democracy. Then Kerensky descended, and out of the 
seething caldron of Russian aspiration appeared Trotsky and 
Lenine—an international vagabond, driven from pillar to post 
for his revolutionary views, and a Russian social philosopher— 
an uncouth combination playing not only with the destiny of 
the new-born Russian democracy, but rocking the other demoe- 
racies that are struggling to be made safe for the world. 

So the newspaper-reading American is puzzled. He has an 
undemocratic habit of thinking in terms of personalities. After 
he got used to Milyukov, Kerensky appeared; his short 
acquaintance was soon followed by new names—Trotsky, 
Lenine; and others will soon follow. 

But of the forces of which these names are fleeting expres- 
sions, of the movement which is bigger than any man, he has 
much to learn. 

An American journalist who was a pioneer in playing up 
personalities in American magazines told me, with almost mystic 
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enthusiasm, “[ am through with personalities, heroes. My 
hero hereafter is the crowd—the urge which moves masses to 
revolt. Men come and go. It is the movement that counts.” 

~ Friend,” I gently responded, “ must we not have leadership 
which directs this urge, and, translating man’s aspiration 
into policies of statecraft, builds new institutions rooted in the 
democratic spirit we prize? So that, after all, our interest in 
personalities is not unsound, if we regard them as the rudders 
of the urge.” 

Perhaps Trotsky and Lenine may prove steersmen, perhaps 
not. But the movement will go on, and men and women will 
live and die for it. 

On the plain casket containing the body of Paul Kaplan was 
a simple wreath tied with a red ribbon upon which was inscribed, 
“ From his comrades.” Paul Kaplan and his comrades gave to 
America the best that was in them—lives of sustained dedica- 
tion to high causes. Because they suffered for their democratic 
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dreams, they prized institutions under freedom with fine sensi- 
bility, and their quick intelligence easily detected any deviation 
from democratic progress. For they were and are devoted, not only 
to the democracy that is, but to the democracy that ought to be. 


Notrre.—Dr. Moskowitz, President of the New York Munici- 
oe Civil Service Commission and Commissioner of Public 
Markets under Mayor Mitchel, is himself almost a native of 
the East Side. Born in Rumania, he came to the East Side at 
the age of three, and was educated in the publie schools there 
and in a European university. He therefore knows the currents 
of life and thought of the East Side thoroughly. This inter- 
esting portrait of a Russian revolutionist will be followed by a 
portrait, drawn by Dr. Moskowitz’s pen, of Trotsky, the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of Jacob Epstein, an East 
Side Jewish sculptor now fighting with the British army in 
defense of Jerusalem.—TuHE Eprrors. 


A MUNITION PLANT IN EVERY BACK YARD 


BY CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


PBESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD GARDEN COMMISSION 


OVERNMENT figures indicate that not less than six 

hundred thousand men trained and experienced in farm 

work have been taken from the farms of America since 
the beginning of this country’s participation in the war. These 
figures are ominous. With six hundred thousand farm workers 
suddenly shifted into the class of non-producers it requires no 
imagination to foresee that 1918 will show a more grievous 
shortage of farm labor than did 1917. Every one knows how 
severe was that shortage last season. No one can fail to realize 
what all this will inevitably mean in the matter of farm pro- 
duetion. 

With this detinite handicap in sight for the farm crops, the 
hack-yard and vacant-lot garden becomes more than ever a war 
garden and a National necessity. The single factor most vital 
to military success is food. Food is the one thing for which 
there is no substitute. When Germany was eut off from the 
nitrate fields of Chile, German chemists and engineers com- 
mandeered the nitrogen of the air for creation of the nitrie acid 
essential in the manufacture of explosives. Wood pulp has been 
substituted for cotton fiber in the making of gun-cotton, and in 
livers other ways science, by devising substitutes, has over- 
come shortage. No scientist has yet discovered a substitute for 
food. The only solution of the food problem is an increased 
production, and to make this possible the home gardeners of 
Ameriea face 1918 with a responsibility far greater than that 
with which they set about their work last season. 

Volume is not the sole requirement of food production in this 
time of emergency. Conservation of transportation is equally 
important. So far as possible, all food should be grown in the 
immediate neighborhood of its place of ultimate use. It is 
imperative to the National welfare that no avoidable strain be 
placed on the transportation facilities of the country. Shipments 
of foodstuffs require freight cars that are urgently needed for 
shipments of munitions, fuel, and other supplies vital to the 
needs of a nation at war. Unnecessary shipments must be 
eliminated. This means production of food where it is to be 
used. This involves the cultivation of food gardens at every 
home and on every inch of vacant land in the neighborhood of 
cities, towns, and villages. Last year the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission reported the existence of nearly three 
million gardens in yards and vacant lots. This year there 
should be five million. This added increase will be none too 
great to meet the increased needs of a situation immeasurably 
more serious than was that of 1917. 

One of the means which will prove most helpfyl to the home 
gardener in adding to the food supply is the National daylight- 
saving scheme, whieh Germany adopted early in the war, and 
which a number of other nations have since put into operation 
with great profit as a war measure. This simple plan of turning 
the clock forward and starting the day’s work an hour earlier 
(uring the summer months will give an extra hour of daylight 





in the afternoon, which will furnish the opportunity of devoting 
that much more time to the cultivation of the soil. The results 
which can be accomplished by the addition of an hour every day 
for garden work will largely increase the product raised. We 
are urging the prompt passage at this session of Congress of the 
pending bill. 

By their energy, industry, and application in 1917 the home 
gardeners of the United States showed that they were alive to 
the call of patriotism. The garden slacker received no more 
cordial consideration than did the military slacker. Home gar- 
dening has come to be regarded as the gift of a patriotic people 
to a nation in need. It is also an enterprise of individual bene- 
fit. Through garden activities Americans in hundreds of thou- 
sands of households have learned new lessons in the joy of living. 
Last year’s excursion into home gardening was to many a voy- 
age of discovery us to the delights of the table when supplied 
with vegetables freshly gathered from the home garden. it was 
also a journey of exploration through a land of new healthful- 
ness and strength revealed through the medium of outdoor exer- 
cise and wholesome vegetable diet. 

The coming season should see the recultivation of every 
garden cultivated in 1917, and the addition of all the other 
garden-planting area available. During three and a half years 
of warfare the Allied nations have drained their agricultural 
resources to a point where productive possibilities are now at a 
minimum. The world’s shipping facilities are so inadequate that 
the European food supply must necessarily come from America 
as the land from which shipments can be made with the least 
tax on the ships left available by submarine warfare. The time 
requirements for shipments from Australia and other remote 
countries are such as to be prohibitive. America is the one place 
upon which the Allies may depend for the feeding of their armies 
and populations. To enable America to do its share our home 
gardeners must recognize that they are war gardeners, and 
therefore vital to the success of the armies. They must produce 
foodstuffs on a tremendous scale, with the central thought that 
unending industry on the part of their gardens is the price of 
world-wide freedom. 

As in 1917, the need is for Food Production F. O. B. the 
Kitchen Door. This means that it will be none too much if two 
or more war gardens are made to grow where one grew before, 
creating a vast aggregate yield at the points of consumption. 
By the same logic, there must be universal application of the 
simple principles of home canning and drying of vegetables and 
fruits. Last year the households of America created a winter 
supply of canned goods amounting to more than half a billion 
jars. This year they should make it more than a billion. To 
Food Production F. O. B. the Kitchen Door they will thus add 
a Food Supply F. O. B. the Pantry Shelf. By making them- 
selves both soldiers of the soil and cohorts of conservation 
they will form a vast army of aggression—fearless, defiant, 
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and invincible. With forces thus organized to support the mili- 
tary establishment America can conquer the alien foe and do her 
part to rescue and redeem civilization. Without these forces 
she is helpless. Neutrality on the food question is as impossi- 


ble as neutrality in the war itself. In the great conflict we sh:l| 
win or lose according to our solution of the food problem. 

Let us plant gardens as never betore, and grow munitions at 
home to help win the war. 


AN ACCREDITED GERMAN AGENT IN WASHINGTON 


BY DEMETRA VAKA 


Many readers, familiar with her delightful books, and remembering her article on “ England in Khaki,” printed in The Outlook for April 
18, 1917, will recognize Demetra Vaka as Mrs. Kenneth Brown. Born on an island in the Sea of Marmora, she knows Greece and the Bal- 
kans—and Turkey—as only a native of southeastern Europe can know them. With her husband, who is not only an author, but an expe- 


rienced newspaper man, she has just returned from a journey of several months in Europe. Much of this time Mr. and Mrs. Brown spent in 


Greece and had occasion to become acquainted with t 


N December 5 we landed in America after a year’s travel 
through England, France, Italy, and Greece. Everywhere 
we encountered the diabolically clever propaganda work 

of Germany, and often wondered how it was that the Govern- 
ments of those countries were not able to fight this terrible 
menace more effectively. In France this propaganda every- 
where sowed distrust of the English and caused an unbelievable 
number of intelligent Frenchmen to think that England was 
really planning to keep French seaports after the war. In 
Greece it convinced numerous Greeks that France was planning 
a “ French protectorate” over Greece, and it insinuated to the 
French that by supporting Venizelos they were “ playing into 
the hands of England.” In England it preached pacifism, con- 
scientious objections, and war weariness. Its effects in Italy 
have too recently been shown to need recapitulation. 

We were in Salonika when America came into the war. We 
witnessed the intense joy of Mr. Venizelos and his followers at 
our entrance and the ne with which it strengthened all the 
French and English soldiery. In the months that followed we 
heard on all sides that America was handling the war situation 
“with her customory thoroughness.” In England the papers 
were continually holding up the United States as an example 
to their own Government, saying that America was no senti- 
mentalist, that she understood every phase of the German 
propaganda, and was effectively nipping it in the bud. 

One may imagine my dumfounded disappointment when, 
on our first Sunday in America, my eyes fell on page 11 of the 
New York “ Times” and I read the following headlines : 


BULGARIAN MINISTER SAYS HIS LAND IS NOT OUR FOE. 
IN A REMARKABLE INTERVIEW STEPHEN PANARETOFF TELLS 
WHY HE THINKS WE SHOULD NOT DECLARE WAR—ADMITS 
HIS COUNTRY WILL CONTINUE FIGHTING. 


I read the accompanying article and re-read it. Every line 
of the interview is the subtlest form of German propaganda I 
have yet seen in print. Perhaps it was particularly apparent 
to me because certain partisans of King Constantine and the 
Kaiser at Athens had informed me that * M. Panaretoff was a 
very valuable man for Germany.” But even had I not known 
this fact his own words would have been proof enough. 

First of all, this Bulgarian tells us that our Congressman, Mr. 
Miller, “‘ seems to be uninformed on the great subjects that he 
would discuss in the American Congress.” 

Shaking the faith of our people in their own representatives 
is one way in which this Bulgarian serves William of Germany, 
for Germany plans to weaken our strength as an ally of Eng- 
land and France by bringing about mistrust of our Government 
in the minds of our people—as she so successfully has done in 
Russia and in Italy. She means to create Bolsheviki among us, 
and to finance them, and Mr. Panaretoff is her agent. 

Then this representative of a nation whose army in its atro- 
cious conduct is only second to that of Germany proceeds to 
utter lie upon lie in an effort to create public opinion against 
heroic Serbia. He says : ' 


So our only enemy in this war, recognized by us in an official 
declaration of hostilities, is Serbia. If it had not been for Serbia 
we would have been in the war to-day, not as an ally of Germany 
and Austria and Turkey, but as an ally of England and France 
and Italy and America. We stayed out of the war until Octo- 
ber of 1915, hoping that the Entente Allies would guarantee us 
what we asked, which was no more than the restoration of our 


1e conditions there and to ascertain facts from the highest sources.—THE Ep1rors. 


own territory. In May of that year—that is 1915—we submitted 
terms to Great Britain. They were, first, the restitution to us by 
Serbia of both the pace | and the uncontested portions of 
Macedonia; second, the cession of Kavala, Drama, and Seres; 
third, restoration by Rumania of New Dobrudja, with the excep- 
tion of Silistria ; and, fourth, the restoration of the Enos-Midia 
frontier according to the London Treaty of May 30, 1913. In 
other words, we asked only for what had been taken from 
us wrongfully, and for the restoration of lands occupied by our 
own people who wanted to be restored to us. 

As our Prime Minister put it at the time, we were ready to 
fight for either side that would enable us to restore our national 
unity by recovering Serbian Macedonia. The Entente Allies 
urged Serbia to agree to what we asked, and the very thing that 
Serbia had admitted to be right before the second Balkan War. 
But Serbia refused and blocked the plan, although we had the 
hearty support of Paul Milukoff, the greatest of the Russian 
statesmen, who denounced the obstinacy of Serbia. 

Is it conceivable that a Bulgarian should be ignorant of the 
true state of affairs in the Balkans? It is not, and hence every 
word Mr. Panaretoff uttered in this interview is a misstate- 
ment of the truth as black, as treacherous, as pregnant with 
German propaganda, as if Bernstorff himself had uttered it. 

As I said before, my husband and I have been abroad a year 
studying the Grecian situation under circumstances which gave 
us every opportunity of getting at the truth. We have seen 
many official documents, and have verified all important points 
from ambassadors who were actors in the drama down there 
and from the Foreign Office in London. And unequivocally | 
can state that Serbia did not block the way to negotiations with 
Bulgaria, but consented to give up the territory demanded by 
rapacious Bulgaria, in an effort to keep the latter country from 
siding against the Entente. : 

As for the Greek provinces of Drama-Kavalla-Seres, I have 
in my hands indisputable proof that they were offered to Bul- 

ia on August 3, 1915, to gain her neutrality. . 

And this Bulgarian Panaretoff questions the honesty of Mr. 
Roosevelt because he asserts that the Bulgarian Legation is 
furthering the interest of Germany. I do not know what proofs 
Mr. Roosevelt has against the Bulgarian Legation, but I do 
know that every statement of Mr. Panaretoff’s in his interview 
is proof enough that this Bulgarian Minister is engaged in the 
most pernicious form of plotting, of which Germany is a past- 
master. Every word of his has an object in view. He seeks to 
diminish our admiration for our courageous and gallant ally 
Serbia. He makes insinuations against Italy and Rumania with 
the object of making the American people—who are not yet 
well versed in international affairs—believe that some of our 
allies are as contemptible as Bulgaria herself. 

In this way, naturally, the number of malcontents who do 
not clearly understand why we are in this war will be increased. 
It will also help to dampen the enthusiasm of our soldiers for 
some of the nations on whose side we are fighting. And this is 
only a beginning, a beginning which, as I said before, it is hoped 
will lead to the creation of a Bolshevik movement in the United 
States. Are we going to permit this? Are we going to see our 
newspapers unconsciously lending their columns to this inspired 
propaganda? Are we going to see such men as Panaretoff acting 
as accredited agents of Germany to our Government? Or are 
we going to wake up and justify the great faith in our sagacity. 
in our forethought, in our astuteness, which our allies across the 
seas have in us ? 
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THE FIRES 


BY JEAN BROOKE BURT 


Day long the valley pants beneath the glare 

Of shimmering sun ; a smothering wind blows by 
Hot from the desert, parching the brown bare 
Earth beneath the pitiless summer sky. 


High in the canyons of the dust-blown hills 
Fires flame and spread, the thick smoke blurs 
The air, the streams run dry, no water fills 
The creeks below, no live thing stirs. 


There is a hush; as from a long, dread dream 
The valley wakes, and dusk, soft-fingered, cool, 
Steals down the hills ; there comes a gleam 

Of water, phantom shapes of stream and pool. 


Mysterious night, tender and wondrous calm, 
Lulls the hot land to sleep; the red fires die ; 
Stilled are the horrors of the day’s alarm ; 
Night sentinels, the stars, keep watch on high. 


VISITORS ALLOWED—1 P.M. TO 5 P.M. 


BY GEORGE 


me to the zoo. There, with bulging eyes, 1 stood mo- 

tionless before the cages of what to me were absolutely 
unique animals, And always, when I was safely home, exag- 
gerating and enriching natural history for my companions, I 
was inwardly elated to think that no iron bars shut me in from 
the glorious world of marbles, haymows, bonfires and the result- 
ing singed eyebrows. 

To-day, for the first time, Iam learning how those dumb 
creatures felt if, perchance, any of them were of sensitive dis- 
positions. I have been through the ordeal of Visitors’ Day at 
one of our best training camps. Cut from the outside world by 
a circular knife of barbed wire, I have watched the uncaged, 
and have been amused and saddened. Friends and relatives— 
time-honored attendants at every function—swarm down upon 
us like flies on the butter. That Boy in Uniform is, every one, 
his own Pied Piper. 

It is a variegated crowd that he draws. Mothers are, of 
course, most prominent and most welcome. With eager and 


W m=: I was a very small boy, my father used to take 


- worried faces they wait at the gate, adjusting their hats and 


furs as if they were to be photographed. At the first sight of 
the boy the impatience becomes unconfined, while anxiety 
melts into a smile of sympathy, pride, and love. 

“Why haven’t you written ?” begins the mother, after a glad 
embrace. 

“ve had the grip,” the son mutters, averting his look 
from his mother’s eyes. 

“There, father, didn’t I tell you? They haven’t given him 
any warm underclothes.” 

Father says something about the boy’s getting hardened and 
beams approval on the six feet of young manhood that has 
already relieved his mother of bundles, the solid appearance of 
which sereams, “ Food!” The grand tour of the camp is now 
wder way. The first thing mother will do when she gets home, 
regulation or no regulation, will be to parcel-post warm socks 
and underclothes to the boy. ' 

Parents are the first to arrive. Half an hour or so later less 
intimate relatives and more intimate friends approach the gate. 
The American girl now draws near. As He—pardon the obso- 
lete capital—eomes up the walk to meet her, she stands on the 
tiptoes of her high-laced shoes and claps her hands in unfeigned 
joy. Color suffuses her face and mingles naturally with the gay 
bits of finery of her apparel. Surely, now if ever, she can kiss 
him, no matter who watches. No one, however, seems to notice 
save the sentry, who smiles and sighs simultaneously in a de- 
tidedly unmilitary manner. I have often been that sentry, but 
[have never had the heart to eavesdrop. What the girl says is 
for him. Perhaps some day some one will whisper something to 
me and me alone. 

Still later in the afternoon come the gentlemen friends of the 
contents of the uniform. They, at first blush, are sheer curi- 
osity. They gape at the sentry’s gun, at his leggings, and even 
his shoes. Their opening remarks bear a striking similarity. 

here is an emphatic “ Well!” and a sincere “ How are you? 
low do you like it ?” 

An hour after the gate is open to civilians the process of in- 
specting the details of camp life is in full sway. Right here one 
begins to think of the lions and monkeys in the circus parade. 
He also resolves never again to watch them feed the animals. 


M. MURRAY 


Hereafter the poor things, so far as he is concerned, may at 
least eat in peace. You look up from the Sunday letter home 
and see women’s faces at the door. From this smiling cloud 
comes the deluge. 

“You all sleep in here? Mercy, there must be a lot of snor- 
ing! Those funny things are hammocks ? They look like a piece 
of salt-water taffy. You keep ad/ your clothes in that one bag? 
My, I never could find anything. What’s this—” . 

The Sunday letter ceases automatically. Here is a golden 
opportunity to become an adept in the universal art of question- 
asking. 

The cloudburst develops drum-fire intensity. It requires infi- 
nite concentration to pick out the individual inquiry. 

“Those are ‘ half-hitches’? A ditty box! Isn’t that the fun- 
niest name? Oh, I love your soap and secrubbing-brush! Did 
you wash that suit? I think I'll send my laundry to you. Do 
you think I could climb into a hammock? Fall out in the 
middle of the night? Goodness, it’s miles to the floor !” 

Then come the mothers’ questions—a gentle, soothing shower 
of them: ‘Can you keep your feet warm in a hammock? Is it 
as comfortable as a bed? Do you get to bed early? Nine 
o'clock! That’s right, you must be all tired out. Couldn’t you 
use feet-warmers? Do you get enough to eat? Remember, let 
me know if you feel the least bit sick, and go straight to the 
doctor. What do you want me to send you?” 

You are seized with a violent fit of scribbling, wherein you 
inform your mother that you sleep like a log and never felt 
better in your life. 

So the long afternoon passes. The unvisited animals become 
restless. They perform for the spectators. They tie the fanciest 
of knots, confident the average civilian knows nothing about 
that science. They unroll and roll clothes, demonstrating what 
a neat bundle is made by the rotary method of folding. They 
accept cigars, cigarettes, and confectionery just as the elephant 
takes his peanuts. Kind-faced elderly ladies, their knitting bags 
dangling before them, promise sweaters and wristlets with an 
abandon that makes one fear for fulfillment. Small sisters and 
brothers don real sailor hats, while shouts of excitement emerge 
from heads of low visibility. The older youths air their Boy Scout 
knowledge, semaphoring with the speed of a first-class signal man. 

Why, it’s as good as a picnic or clambake! Yes, it’s fine, so 
long as the sun 1s high in the heaven, but now the shadows have 
suddenly deepened and grown long. The blue, high over the 
riotous trees on the western hill, has become a dull red. The 
visitors are now in small groups, talking earnestly and softly 
to those they have come to see. The visited are thinking of 
lamp-light and soft chairs, and the visitors of noisy mess-halls 
and pine benches. There isn’t much to be said under such cir- 
cumstances. But then words, as some one long ago intimated, 
do not always speak loudly. 

One by one, the civilian groups depart. The girls no longer 
ask questions or radiate enthusiasm. Mothers, looking deep into 
their boys’ eyes, communicate a silent message of confidence in 
the present and hope for the future. Fathers stand erect and 
grip tightly the hands held out to them, a man-to-man farewell. 

The quick, metallic notes of a bugle sounding “ mess gear” 
send the stragglers scurrying to the gate. Motors rattle, horns 
wheeze, and all is silent, save for the sound of feet scuffling 


into the mess hall. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of January 9, 1918 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, 


debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 


the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current histery.—Tue Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or stndy. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A Tome: Rassia in a Trap; An Answer 
to a Proposal of Peace. 
Reference . Fon 41 ; editorial, page 45. 
Questions : 

1. What has The Outlook said that shows 
that the Russian Bear is in a trap? 2. Do 
you think England and France wise or un- 
wise in refusing to join Russia and Ger- 
many in peace parleying? Reasons. 3. What 
seems to you to be the German idea of 
peace? 4. Give your opinion of a peace 
effected by the Bolsheviki. 5. Are the 
Bolsheviki Russia ? If not, whois? 6. What 
kind of leaders does Russia need just now ? 
State and discuss qualitications of such. 
7. Discuss the aptness of the story told by 
The Outlook in its editorial on peace on 
sage 45. Is the parallel plain and the mean- 
ing of the mete t clear? 8. Is The Outlook 
too severe upon Germany in its statement 
of the cénditions of peace? 9. Discuss the 
saneness and the justice of The Outlook’s 
explanation of “ what we want and what we 
do not want.” 10. Have you yet read Henry 
van Dyke’s book, “ Fighting for Peace” ? 
If not, do so at once. It is published by 
Scribners. Read also a new and very val- 
uable book, “ Inside the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” by R. C. Dorr (Maemillan), 

B. Topic: Mania ‘Teutonica. 
Reference; Pages 58-60. 
Quéstions + 

1. What are Professor Jastrow’s convic- 
tions that constitute his pacifism ’ Compare 
this sort of pacifism with the contemporary 
idea of pacifism. 2. Professor Jastrow be- 
lieves Germany has gone mad. In his 
opinion, what kind of madness is jt that 
possesses Germany ? How does he account 
for it, and what does he believe is its only 
eure? 3. What contrasts does Protessor 
Jastrow bring out between Germany’s 
mania under military form and the Allies’ 
attitude toward and conduct of war? 4, 
Professor Jastrow says that the German 
mania proceeds upon cultivated intellectual 
soil. Who prepared this soil? How was it 
prepared ? 5. How many reasons can you 
give as to why Germany secretly betrays 
the good faith of nations? Illustrate. 6. 
How much are you indebted to Professor 
Jastrow and The Outlook for the privilege 
of reading this article? Give several spe- 
eific reasons. 7: Two valuable books to 
read in connection with this article are 
“What Germany Thinks,” by T. F. A. 
Smith (Doran), and “Germanism From 
Within,” by A. D. McLaren (Dutton) 

C. Topic: Japan’s War Problems. 
Reference: Pages 52-54. 
Questions : 

1. What are the reasons given by Dr. 
Iyenaga explaining why Japan is not fight- 
ing on the European battlefields? 2. Do you 


consider his reasons sufficient and convine- 
ing? Tell why or why not. 3. How has 
Baron Ito shown that the interests of Japan 
and America in China are not incompati- 
ble, are not antagonistic, and are not 
destined to collide’ 4. State and discuss 
reasons why the friendly relations of Japan 
and America should be even more firmly 
cemented than they are now. 5. What do 
you know about Japanese national charac- 
teristics, religious beliefs, moral ideals, 
economic conditions, education, manners, 
customs, immigration to America, Social- 
ism,and diplomatic relations between Japan 
and America? 6. The following books 
should be read : “The Japanese Nation,” by 
Nitobé (Putnams) ; “ Over Japan Way,” by 
Hitcheock (Holt); “ Bushido,” by Nitobé 
(Putnams) ; “ Japan in World Politics,” by 
Kawakami (Macmillan) ; “ Japan to Amer- 
ica,” by Mosaoka (Putnams). 

D. Topic: Free Poland. 

Reference : Editorial, pages 45-47. 
Questions : 

1. Present facts supporting the first sen- 
tence of this editorint 2. What does The 
Outlook say about “the spirit of Poland 
since the Middle Ages”? Add _ several 
other evidences. 3. What is the Polish 
question? How does The Outlook believe 
it should be answered? Why does it hold 
to its belief? 4. State the purpose and 
describe the work of the Polish National 
Committee. Do you approve of it? 5. What 
reasons are there for believing the fact of 
the last sentence of this editorial? 6. If you 
are interested in a further study of this im- 
portant topic, read “The Second Partition 
of Poland,” by R. H. Lord (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press); “A Brief History of 
Poland,” by Julia Orvis (Houghton Mifflin); 
“The Reconstruction of Poland and the 
Near East,” by Gibbons (Century). 

II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Making Bricks Without Straw ; 
Democracy in War 
Reference : Pages 47, 48, and 39. 
Questions : 

1. What are the conditions set forth by 
Major-Generals Greble and Wright? 2. 
Who is responsible for this? Discuss. 3. 


‘Could such conditions have been avoided ? 


Explain. 4. What suggestions can you offer 
on the conduct of the war? 5. What points 
are brought out on page 39 by Mr. Fenton ? 
Give your own opinion of these. 
III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Nations cannot be handcuffed together, 
they must grow together. 2. Democracy 


cannot conduct war effectively. 


IV—VCCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for January 9, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) . 7 

Moral mentors, contemporaries (45) ; 
mania, insanity, fanaticism, aberrations 
(58) ; tonnage, taels (53) ; Poland, Middle 
Ages, Napoleonic era (45). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 


OVERNMENT contracts 
on cost-plus basis require 
exact cost accounting. 


An installation of Durand Steel 
Racks, adapted to your particular 
requirements will soon pay for itself 
by reducing handling costs, eliminat- 
ing wastes and losses and facilitating 
speedy and accurate inventory. 


Write today for our new catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
Durand Steel Lockers de- 
signed to meet the most 
exacting locker requirements 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York 
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Develop Mind aad 
Body in Harmony 


To make a perfectly developed 
physical body we must also de- 
velop the mind as well as the 
muscles. Many systems of phys- 
ical eres are excellent, but 
they do not teach the p 

use and control of the —_ 
By selecting from and addin 
to the best systems for physi- 
cal development I have worked 
out a thoroughly practical 
method of physical culture. 
To this I have added a plan for 
developing mental vigor by us- 
ing the control which can 
be made to exert over matter. 
Thus both mind and body re- 
ceive exercise and upbuilding 
at the same time. 

I have described the system at some length in a booklet, 
which I shall be glad to send you free. 


MRS. ELIZABETH INA JOY, 
339 N. Taylor Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 

Cabin Fever. A Novel. By B. M. Bower. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $1.35. 

Girl Beautiful (The). By Jean K. Baird. The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. $1. 

Madame Sand. A Biographical Comedy. By 
Philip Moeller. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
$1.25. 

What Never Happened: “A Novel of the 
Revolution.”’ By “ Ropshin ” (Boris Savin- 
kov). ‘I'ranslated from the Russian by Thomas 
Seltzer. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.60. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Adventures in Girlhood. By Temple Bailey. 
The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
$1. 

Letty and Miss Grey. By Helen Sherman Grif- 
fith. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 60c. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Great Problems of British Statesma.iship 
(The). By J. Ellis Barker. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $4. 

To discuss the world problems which are 
to be settled by the Peace Council which 
may be assumed to end the great war re- 
ealls the common proverb, “ First catch 
your hare, then cook him.” What such a 
council would decide, and even what such a 
council ought to decide, must depend abso- 
lutely on what the result of the war is. The 
author is finely optimistic and, we believe, 
is justified in his optimism. He says: 
“ A new and a greater Britain is arising. 
The war may not only make the British 
Empire a reality, but bring about an Anglo- 
American reunion. The war, far from 
being an unmitigated evil, may prove a 
blessing to the British race.” 

Avowedly the book is a “ewe study of 
war matters and the world future as re- 
gards Great Britain and of the attitude 
which Great Britain should take as to its 
foreign relations, the future of commerce, 
the liberty of the sea, and the questions 
relating to the Near East and the Far East. 
History of Medieval Europe (The). By Lynn 

Thorndike, Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2.75. 

League of Nations. A Chapter in the History 
of the Movement. By Theodore Marburg. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 50c. 

Short History of England (A). By G. K. 
Chesterton. The John Lane Company, New 
York, $1.50. 

POETRY 

Ballad of Ensign Joy (The). By E. W. Hor- 
nung. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 75c. 

Book of Verse of the Great War (A). Edited 
by W. Reginald Wheeler. Foreword by Charl- 
ton M. Lewis. The Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $2. 

English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians. Comprising 122 Songs and 
Ballads and 323 Tunes. Collected by Olive 
Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Charp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 

Odes and Secular Hymn of Horace (The). 

Warren H. Cudworth. Englished into 
Rimed Verse Corresponding to the Original 
Meters. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.50. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Land Where the Sunsets Go (The). Sketches 
of the American Desert. By Orville H. Leon- 
ard. Sherman, French & Co., Boston. $1.35. 

There is a spark of genius in this unusual 
book; whether that spark can ever be 
fanned into a flame one may not know. 
The American Desert is sketched here in 
prose and verse—both showing crudities 
and aridities, like the author’s theme, but 
with something of the color, the romance, the 
atmosphere, the poetry of the desert itself 

—that desert whose lure ever holds the 

man who has once felt it. The alternate 
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What this Miracle Book can do for 
the Ordinary Man in the Crowd 


How much are you making? Yes, YOU. We ask you 
for your own sake—not out of idle curiosity. Are you 


getting $2.50 a day? Or is it $3, $4, $5, 87, or #10? 


Are you satisfied with what you are earn- 
ing? Or are you always dissatistied—with- 
out doing anything to make it more. But 
maybe this isn’t your fault. Maybe you 
don’t know how to GO ABOUT making 
more. Lots of men are that way. Millions 
of them. Yes, millions! And they’re not 
to blame either. They’d do more, they’d 
earn more, if they only KNEW HOW— 
right down in their hearts they’re willin 
enough. They’re just as anxious and ambitious, anc 
thrifty, and hopeful, and earnest as anybody else. 
Oey they just don’t seem to understand the 
KNACK of making more wages. How—how to do 
it. It’s easy enough to TALK about it, but the 
on is—to DO it. 

The oe ps KNOW it can be done—your 
proof that YOU can do it—is simply the fact that 
OTHER men are doing it. Did you ever stop to 
think of that ? What right have you to believe 
YOU can’t do what OTHER men do? What right 
have you to constantly belittle your own ability in 
your own mind? Maybe you’ve been doing this for 
years, unconsciously. It’s just like a fellow deliberately 
picking his own pocket, ~ after day. 

Now, the whole thing depends upon a man’s will power. 
He may have brains and ability, but if he hasn’t the WILL 

wer, he'll never MAKE IT. Your WILL is the secret of 
it all. Your WILL is your paymaster—not the boss, as 
you’ve always supposed. Your WILL is the authority that 
decides whether you will always earn’ ORDINARY wages 
or two, three or ten times that amount. 

What is‘ will’? you ask. What is the thing—really ? You 
know what the word means, you’ve often heard it, you know 
how the dictionary defines it. But even now maybe you really 
haven’t figured out what ‘‘ will ” really consists of—and why 
it’s the real foundation upon which rests every man’s destiny. 

That thing called your Will is just like one of those 
dummy engines you’ve seen hvisting freight to the deck 
of a steamer. The Will is a little engine in the brain—a 
little engine with big power. This engine works smoothly 
and surely the more it’s used. It grows rusty and useless 
unless working constantly. It’s the thing that hoists you 
as high as you want to go in life. Its lifting power is 
unlimited ! Once you get the simple knack of its operation, 
you are a different man, a better money-maker, a stronger 
personality that soon GIVES orders instead of TAKING 
them. And then you have a deep inward satisfaction over 
the results you get from it day after day—the things you see 
it do, right before your very eyes~—this Engine of your Will. 
Why, you get so you can start it going at any instant, at any 

lace, under any circumstances—and IT WILL ALWAYS 
THE WORK. It will always carry ‘you to where you 
want to go. It will always get for you the things you want to 
get—you, whoalways thought a motor car, a fine home and 
a bank balance were things OTHER men had but you 
NEVER COULD! 

** Power of Will” is a miracle book—that has shown men 
how to double and treble and quadruple their incormes— 
ordinary men—average, every-day fellows—not educated or 
brilliant people—not geniuses—but plain, ordinary, work-a- 
day men, who are ambitious, who are fighting hard to 
i their in , to lift themselves up, to BE more, 
to DO more and to HAVE more. 





Men in all walks of life—the average 
man—can make more money through read- 
ing.“ Power of Will.” Clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, office workers, salesmen, 
agents, traveling men, plumbers, electri- 
cians, mechanics, conductors, motormen, 
truckmen, men in all the trades, men not- 
doing-so-well in businesses and professions, 
doctors, dentists, specialists, lawyers—this 
is the book for ALL men—the Universal 
book, for many men of many minds. 

No man can read it and not be ‘ta changed man.”’ 
No man but who will emerge from its magic pages 
with a stronger grasp on his future—a surer under- 
standing of what he CAN do and has all along been 
able to do, but didn’t THINK he could. You are 
one of these men—and this book is for you. 

Ordinarily, BOOKS may mean very little to you. 
You may think success is something that can’t be 
learned out of a book. But. you are wrong—wrong 
as you can be. Abraham Lincoln found success 
through books—the greatest men that. ever lived 
got their beginnings out of books. 

YOU can do the same, and ‘ Power of Will” is the 
book you must read. It is full of surprises. It tells 
you how you can exercise and develop your will power 
just as you can exercise and develop your arms and legs. 
The book is clearly written, easily understood by any man— 
no high-sounding mental science talk to puzzle you—no 
theories or empty discussion—solid meat all the way through 
that feeds you the stuff you need—practical things you 
CAN do—practical things you WILL do! It can make 
your will as firm as iron—it will give you the determination 
that will carry you over the top and into the Trenches 
of Prosperity, better living, a bigger income—more pleas- 
ures for you and your loved ones—more things worth 
while. 

Send for this book today—you can examine it ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. You can prove to yourself it’s a book 
you should have read long ago—a book, the book that 
means much to you. Fill in the coupon this very minute— 
there’s no risk, YOU’RE NOT BUYING ANYTHING until 
you’ve thoroughly examined it and are sure you want it. 
ANY fellow would send in his order under these circum- 
stances—don’t put it off, doit RIGHT NOW, every day you 
wait you’re cheating yourself—you’re missing the thing 
that’s big and vital to you—MORE PAY ! 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
1 will examine a copy of ‘‘ Power of Will’’ at your risk. 
1 will remail the book in 5 days or send you $3 in payment 
for it. 


Name 
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DO GERMS and CLIMATE CAUSE 
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R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


HIS family is ne exception. The ma- 

jority have catarrh, either chronic or 

acute. Catarrh of the head is annoy- 

ing—and filthy. In the throat it causes 
irritating cough. When it is seated in the 
chest it is called bronchitis. If allowed to 
continue, the bronchitis becomes chronic 
and robs the individual of refreshing sleep, 
comfort and health. It weakens the lungs 
and paves the way for pneumonia and 
consumption. 

Catarrh of the stomach and intestines 
points toward ene. So does catarrh 
of the liver, which produces various ills, 
such as jaundice and gall-stones, often end- 
ing in disagreeable and painful liver colic. 

Catarrh sometimes causes earache, head- 
ache and other forms of pain, and it lays 
the foundatiqn for many fem 

This gentleman says that he lives well, but 
no one lives well who is ill. That is poor 
living. He can continue to eat what he 
likes, and grow healthy, if he will only 
learn how. 

He thinks that germs and the climate are 
to blame, and as germs and climate are 
everywhere, we are helpless. It is a tragic 
fate, or would be, if it were true, for we can’t 
escape the omnipresent germs and climate. 

But neither germs nor the climate cause 
catarrh. Catarrh is due to improper eating 
—so are coughs and colds—and these condi- 
tions can be prevented and cured through 
right eating. And here is how it happens: 

When people eat as they should not, they 
get indigestion, which fills the stomach and 
bowels with acid, gases and poisons ; a part 
of these abnormal products are absorbed 
into the blood, which becomes very impure 
and the who.e body gets acid. The blood 
tries to purify itself, and a lot of the waste 
attempts to escape by way of the mucous 
membrane. This causes irritation, and the 
result is colds and catarrhs. 

The right kind of food, properly eaten, 
makes pure blood and produces health, vigor 
and strength. The right kind of food builds 
a sound body, puts catarrh, coughs and colds 
to flight, and paints roses on the cheeks. 


CATARRH, COUGHS 
AND COLDS? 


By R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


AUTHOR OF “CURING CATARRH, COUGHS AND COLDS” 


Dear Doctor Alsaker: I have had catarrh since boyhood, and now my two 
children have it. During the fall and winter months my wife suffers with 
bad colds and the children frequently have a bad cough or sore throat. 

We have taken treatment from local physicians, using the medicines pre- 
scribed ; we have used sprays and salves, but have derived no lasting benefit. 

We live well, eating and drinking whatever we want, but we do not dissi- 
pate in any way. Our family a tells us that catarrh is caused by 
germs. Another doctor told us to 
climate are the cause of these annoying troubles of the nose, throat and lungs, 
IT don’t see how any of them can be prevented, or even cured. What have you 
to say on the subject ? J.B. W. 


lame it on the climate. If germs and the 


Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely 
and permanently. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases. If you have catarrh you have 
eaten your way to it. You can cure your- 
self—you can eat your way out of catarrh 
into health, and while you are losing your 
eatarrh you will rid yourself of other physi- 
cal ills : The dirty tongue, that tired feeling, 
the bad taste in the mouth in the morning, 
the gas in the stomach and bowels, the head- 
ache, and other aches, pains and disabilities 
will clear up and vanish. 

Catarrh is a luxury, not a necessity. 

Those who get it can keep it indefin- 
itely. They should not complain, for 
there is knowledge at hand that will show 
them how to get rid of it and stay rid 
of it. 
vit is marvelous what the common foods 
do for the sick, when properly combined 
and intelligently eaten. Meat, fish, dairy 
products, eggs, cereal foods, potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts contain all the 
“medicinal” elements needed to build 
health or cure disease, if rightly used. 

Health, barring accidents, is within your 
control. It is your privilege to break 
the laws of Nature and be sick, or you 
may observe them and be well. Your dos 
to yourself and your country is clear, for 
the Nation needs healthy men and women 
in this erisis. Health, which is princi- 
pally the effect of foods rightly used, will 
win. 

In my new book Curing Catarrh, 
Coughs and Colds I have explained the 
true cause of these annoying troubles and 
have outlined a pleasant plan of living that 
cures these ills and prevents a return. 

It costs nothing to put this splendid plan 
of living into practice. You don’t have to 
buy medicines or special food You don’t 
have to pay doctor bills or go to health 
resorts. Simply follow these common- 
sense instructions regarding the care of 
the body and the correct use of the foods 
you like. Don’t take my word for the 
splendid results obtained, but prove it in 
your own case and in your own home. 








ANNOUNCEMENT: So much nonsense has been written about health and foods that it is a relief to find a book 


which shows that the writer knows his sub 


1 i ‘t from the ground up—knows it so well that he does not need to use a 
lot of so-called scientific expressions and technical terms to hide any want of knowledge. Dr. Alsaker is a 


regular medical 


graduate, a physician in active practice who has proved hia knowledge in guiding the sick back to health. In reviewing:Dr. 
Alsaker’s works the New York Tribune says: “ Written by a competent pro essional authority, they are fitted for the 


imstruction and profit of the laity; being simple, 





direct and non 


1 ey no scientific disquisitions; they 


exploit no fads; they recommend no impossibilities.” Dr. Alsaker is a new type a payee. He specializes in health, not 
ow 


disease. In Curing Catarrh, Coughs and Colds he tells you in plain Eng’ 


get rid of Catarrh and how to avoid 


copehing coughs and colds. This is a new and broad idea—to teach the sick how to return to health and how to 
e 


healthy. 


supply this knowledge.” Send hy dollar for this book of hea 


wo cover postage and packing—Fol 


w instructions for one month, then if you are not entirely sat: 
m your health return the book and your money will be refund 


remain 
says: “ Health is the result of correct knowledge of living put into practice and it is the physician’s duty to 


nowledge, with ten cents additional (coin or stamps) 
i ied with the improvement 
. Curing Catarrh, Coughs and Colds teaches the truth and 


aothing but \ ya It will show 7” how to live better for less money and how to have better health through better 


living. FRANK E. MORRISON, Ff 
New York City. 


TBLISHER of Educational Health 


ks (Established 1889), Dept. 114, 1133 Broadway, 
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ull of “home” and desert is thus suggested 

in “ Desert Witchcraft :” 

‘*They’re sleepin’ soft in the good ole home an’ 
a-wishin’ fer me there 

An’ I hone ter see fruit blossoms in May an’ ter 
hear the crunch of snow, 

An’ I want ter smell the Atlantic an’ breathe its 
salty air,— 

But the wind o’ the desert has wrapped me round 
and won’t never let me go.”’ 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Protestantism in Germany. By Kerr D. 
Macmillan, President of Wells College. Prince- 
ton University , Princeton. $1.50. 


These recent lectures on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary exhibit a of Protestantism 

culiar toGermany. Lutheran Protestant- 
ism, a to Bane: “ divine right ” of 

rinces, ept the people in etual 
lotions net form of hells wae 
archy. Calvinist Protestantism, on the other 
cool has been the nurse of democracy, a 
political liberator. In sad distinction from 
other civilized nations, as Dr. Macmillan 
remarks, “however well the Germans have 
been trained to perform the functions of 
scholars, soldiers, peasants, or what not, 
they have never had the training requisite 
to their becoming fair-minded, well-bal- 
anced, mature men.” To this he attributes 
their “childish ” characteristics to-day as 
centuries ago—“the same arrogance and 
intolerance, contempt of criticism, and ra- 
diant consciousness of righteousness.” 
WAR BOOKS 
Don Hale in the War Zone. By W. Crispin 
Sheppard. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 60c. 
Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (The) 
1913-1917. By Edgar E. Robinson and 


Victor J. West. The millan Com 
New York. $1.75. _— 


This volume should be of practical and 
permanent value in the libraries of news- 
papers and for all those who wish to study 
closely the records and official documents 
which preceded or immediately followed 
America’s entrance into the world war. 
The documents themselves are preceded by 
an analysis of President Wilson’s foreign 
policy from 1913 to 1917, with many cross- 
references to the documents which follow. 
This statement is almost entirely a presen- 
tation of facts rather than an argument as 
to what our policy was, should have been, 
or was not. The work is an admirable piece 
of book-making, and its reference value, as 
we have drendy indicated, is great. 
History of the World War. By Frank H. 


Simonds. Vol. I. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $3.50. 


Mr. Frank H. Simonds is one of the 
ablest of the current military interpreters 
of the war. He has, for a civilian, a re- 
markable knowledge of military strategy 
coupled with the ability of a journalist so 
to interpret military movements that the 
unexpert reader can understand them. He 
possesses a historic background and demo- 
cratic sympathies. The former enables him 
to interpret military movements by their 
analogy to military movements in past 
great campaigns, especially the Napoleonic 
ones. The latter enables him to. forecast 
the future with something of a prophetic 
vision. His description of the Battle of the 
Marne is sdudesiie and is preceded by an 
interpretation of the perplexing events 
which preceded the battle. It should be 
added that while Mr. Simonds’s sympa- 
thies are wholly with the Allies, he is not 
wholly free from some anti-English preju- 
dices. 

Trench Fighting. By Captain F. Haws Elliott. 


Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present in this department each month an article 
treating some phase of the country’s commercial 
development. These articles will be educational in 
character and will set forth in a comprehensive way 
the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This de- 
yartment is designed to be of service to readers of 

he Outlook, and inquiries in regard to industrial 
subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Industrial Editor of The Outlook, 381 4th Ave., N.Y. 


THE STORY OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE TIRE 


NE of the most astounding stories of 
modern industrial life is that of 
rubber and the development of the 
yneumatic tire. At a recent dinner 

at the Waldorf in New York a prominent 
manufacturer made the statement that 
the three most important things in the in- 
dustrial world to-day were steel, concrete, 
and rubber. With the chemists of all com- 
pe working to find new uses for rub- 
er, it is very probable that before many 
years the position will be changed and it 
will be rubber, steel, and concrete. Whether 
this be true or not, it is an admitted fact 
that to-day rubber is one of the most uni- 
versally used of the world’s crude materials. 

The enormous increase in the world’s 
consumption of rubber is largely due to the 
poem 5 output of automobile tires by 
American manufacturers. Some interest- 
ing figures on this point are given in a 
succeeding paragraph. 
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“That Was Certainly a Fine Shave” | 





That’s what you will say if you pre- 
pare the blade of your razor in the 
scientific manner. 

Magnified 1ooo times the edge of a 
razor blade (ordinary or safety) looks 
like a cross-cut saw. Between the 
microscopic teeth moisture collects 
and tiny particles of rust form. 

It is this indiscernible rust that makes 
your razor pull and hurt your face. 
And it is this rust you must prevent. 
Stropping only breaks off the rust 
after it is formed. Nor can you wipe 
a blade dry enough to get all the 
moisture from between the invisible 
teeth and prevent rusting. 


Therefore, do this: Put a few drops 
of 3-in-One on the strop occasionally, 
to keep it soft. Before and after shav- 
ing, draw razor blade between thumb 
and forefinger moistened with 3-in- 
One. Then rust will positively not be 
able to form. 

Do this and you will be gladly sur- 
prised at how smooth a shave can 
be. Futhermore, you will get more 
shaves out of a “ safety” blade than you 
ever did before. 

3-in-One is sold by all good hardware, 
sporting goods, drug and pure stores ; 
1 oz., 15¢ ; 3 oz., 25c ; 8 oz. (% pt.), 50c. Also 
in Handy Oil Cans 3 oz.,25c. If your dealer 
hasn't these cans we will send you one 
full of 3-in-One for 30c in stamps. 


Free 3-in-One For You 
On a postal card simply say: Send me your inter- 
esting circular, “ A Razor Saver for Every Shaver,” 
and a generous free sample bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 


Three-In-One Oil Company 


165 AER. Broadway New York 


WHERE DOES RUBBER COME FROM? 

The chief sources of the world’s supply 
of rubber are the Para and Manaos regions 
in Brazil, the Congo of Central Africa, 











Central America, and Ceylon and the Far . 


East. Wild rubber had its origin in the 
Amazon Valley in Brazil. Para, Brazil, is 
the seat of the world’s raw rubber market. 
Here are the great rubber warehouses, 
and every inhabitant is interested in the 
rubber traffic in some way. From. this 
center the natives go forth mto the dense 
forests and collect as much raw rubber as 
they can find means to carry. This is done 
by tapping the trees and allowing the juice 
to drip out into bowls. This is then stirred 
with a stick which is slowly turned over a 
smoky fire, and to which the sticky — 
adheres until a ball or “ biscuit” weighing 
eighteen or twenty pounds is formed. Then 
the rubber is ready to be carried to the 
nearest shipping point. 

Even in the Guage in Africa the natives 
are now _ well civilized, and are being 
organized by the big rubber companies. 
Now these wholesale companies have their 
agents out among the natives, and thus deal 
directly with the men who take the rubber 
from the forests. 

About fifty years ago the Government of 
India began to experiment on rubber grow- 
ing and voted a considerable sum of money 
for that purpose. They finally succeeded 
in transplanting rubber seedlings, and soon 
the scientific cultivation of rubber trees 
was under way in Ceylon and other parts 
of the Far East. It was soon realized that 
the trees, if scientifically tapped, would 
yield for ten months out of the year, and 
thus a greatly increased output of rubber 
was made possible. The cultivation of plan+ 
tation rubber is distinctly a British enter- 








- Shelltex — 
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; EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Economy 


+ Style 
Economical, besides 
being comfortable 
and stylish, for they 
protect the glasses from break- 
age and save extra lenses. 
Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
259 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
Wi <—mxTrademark Established 1864 
> feel c> [> al > - 
TANDARD HYMN 
AND 

PIRITUAL SONG 
Just Out. A New Song Book. Sample copy will 
demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Board 25c. Chath 35c 
The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 








I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fll out 
your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can because I have 
helped over 35,000 women yain 10 
to 35 pounds. 


One pupil writes: ‘One | 
year ago | weighed only} 
100 pounds—now | weigh | 
126, and oh, | feel so well | 
and se rested!" 

I can help you attain your 
proper weight. In your room 
Without drugs. By _ scientific, 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves. 

f you only realized how surely, 

how easily ,hhowinexpensively your 
weight can be increased, | am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 
Tell me your faults of health or 
figure. I respect your confidence 
and I will send you my booklet, 
free, showing you how to stand - 
and walk correctly 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 8, 624 S. Michi Bivd., Chi 
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The Story of the Automobile Tire (Continued) 
prise and was developed largely by British 
capital. 

In 1900 Ceylon exported three and one- 
quarter tons of rubber and the Malay States 
none.- In 1906 their combined exports 
amounted to 576 tons and in 1915 they 
exported a total of 101,200 tons. For 1916 
the estimate is 135,000 tons, which is almost 
double the world’s supply in 1907, and about 
seventy per cent of the enire world’s output 
in 1916. London is to-day the big market for 
rubber because of the plantation companies 
which are controlled by British capital. 

TIRE MAKING—A GIANT INDUSTRY 

The ability to absorb the vast and rapidly 
increasing output of rubber is due to the 
many new and varied uses to which it is 
put. The war has made tremendous de- 
mands upon it. The motor trade has taken 
an enormous amount, and the increased 
consumption in the United States will con- 
tinue to take care of a large percentage of 
all available crude rubber. The consumption 
of rubber in America has more than 
doubled since 1914. In 1916 this country 
consumed 114,000 tons, or sixty-four per 
cent of the world’s output. The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company alone used 
twelve per cent of the world’s output. A 
large part of this went into ial tires. 

Just as Detroit suggests automobiles, so 
Akron, Ohio, suggests tires. Here the tire 
industry has found its fullest development. 
Every day in the year an average of 
70,000 tires are turned out. There are over 
twenty rubber companies in Akron, and one 
of the largest of these plans to extend its 
individual output to 50,000 per day before 
the end of this year. This company is doing 
a business of more than $120,000,000 a year, 
wud occupies ninety acres of floor space. 

The war has brought a tremendous addi- 
tional demand for tires of all kinds and 
sizes. Thousands of motor trucks are in 
use at the front and must constantly be 
supplied with fresh tires. In addition, 
there are motor cars of all types, ambu- 
lances, despatch cars, motor cycles, airplane 
wheels, all of which depend upon American 
tives for full efficiency. And the tire manu- 
facturers of Akron and other American 
cities are responding to this demand and 
are turning out tires at a dizzy rate. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE 

The pneumatic tire had its origin in 
England and its birth certificate will be 
found in the patent registered on December 
10, 1845, by R. W. Thomson. The inven- 
tian was first tried on carriages, and in the 
“ Mechanics’ Magazine ” of April, 1847— 
over seventy years ago—we find the follow- 
ing announcement: “ Messrs. Whitehurst 
& Co., coach builders, have acquired from 
Mr. Thomson, the patentee of aerial wheels, 
the rights for applying them to all kinds of 
vehicles. These wheels give to carriages a 
gentleness of motion absolutely impossible to 
obtain by any sort of spring; they effectu- 


ally deaden all noise from the wheels ; they ° 


prevent bumping and shaking, and render 
traction considerably more easy than with 
ordinary wheels, especially on bad roads.” 

Thomson’s invention, however, fell into 
such complete oblivion that the Irish veter- 
inarian Dunlop might well have thought in 
1888 that he was the original discoverer of 
the pneumatic principle when he first ap- 
plied his single-tube tire to a bieyele. In 
1888 London, as well as the United States, 
was absorbed by the bicyele craze, but only 
solid tires were used. John Dunlop, being 
of an inventive turn of mind, built for him- 
self a pair of pneumatic tires. Everybody 
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Graham Cutie 


as a Breakfast Food 


Tomorrow morning, try a few crisp, 


or cold. Don’t use sugar, 
are sweet enough without. 
delicious breakfast food. 
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appetizing 
N. B. C. Graham Crackers with milk or cream, hot 


as the Graham Crackers 
You will relish this 
It will refresh you and 


strengthen you for the day’s work. 
N. B.C. Graham Crackers contain graham flour 


made of whole 
wheat ground 
on old-fashioned 
burr stones. 
They are oer 
tizing, nourishing 
and satisfying. 
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marveled at Dunlop and his odd tires, whose 
frequent explosions in the London streets 
were a source of much amusement to the 
bystanders. These tires were very crude. 
They consisted of strips of rabber cemented 
together to form a continuous tube, rein- 
forced with linen torn from an old dress. 
For a valve Mr. Dunlop filched a rubber 
nipple from the nursery, to which he ap- 
= his son’s football pump and pumped 
ong and furiously. When the tire had been 
fully inflated, he squeezed the nipple and 
tied it firmly with string. Dunlop with this 
crude contrivance sensed the possibilities 
in the pneumatic tire and was finally able 
to start a factory and lay claim to patent 
rights which enriched him inaneunely 

But this early pneumatic tire was far 
from perfect ; its worst fault was that it 
was not detachable, so that at the first 
puncture it was done fer. 


The first practical tire, easily detached 
on the road by the rider, was put on the 
market by Michelin, a large ak goods 
manufacturer of France, who had been in 
business since 1832. Thus Michelin earned 
the title of “Pere des Démontables.” A 
few years later, in 1894, Michelin’s tires 
reached their definitive and final form, the 
same as is used to-day on both bicycles 
and automobiles. Michelin was the pioneer 
in the application of the pneumatic tire to 
horse vehicles and automobiles. His first 
attack was upon the Paris cabs. So great 
was the success of this venture that by 
1908 there were 4,500 cabs in Paris using 
pneumatic tires. In the Paris-Bordeaux 
race of 1895 Michelin was represented by 
a rough sort of motor car aan at his own 
works and equipped with his pneumatic 
tires. His lean was complete, and the 
pneumatic tire beeame a recognized part 
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| Oatmeal Crackers for Breakfast 


Variety gives zest to any meal. 


of the same food moming 


One soon tires 


B.C. 


after morning. N. 





Oatmeal Crackers offer you a delightful change. 


Try them for breakfast with milk—hot or cold. 
You will find them delightfully good and satisfying. 


N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers are very nutritious. 
They contain oatmeal in its most delicious form, 
slightly sweetened so that no additional sugar is re- 
quills assisting in the national economy of 








ee 


this article of diet. 


Keep a few 
packages of this 
wholesome food 
on hand for 
breakfast. 





ofan automobile’s equipment. From that 
ay the progress of the pnewmatic tire has 
heen coieident with the development of 
the motor ear itself. 


AGLIMPSE THROUGH A MODERN TIRE PLANT 


Crude rubber, from South America 
teaches the factory in “ biscuits,” as_pre- 
viously deseribed. The plantation rubber 
Tron Ceylon and Java comes in sheets, gen- 
erally yellow in color. Every pound re- 
telved is first carefully inspected as well as 
subjected to frequent chemical tests. These 
ests and inspections are only the begin- 
ine, for during and after every process 
ulditional inspections are made so as to 
lustre a perfect finished product. 

South American rubber, before it is 
Washed, is placed in hot-water vats to soften. 
the rubber “ biseuits” are then put be- 
Ween hage steel rollers, which tear them 


apart and then work them over again and 
again while streams of water wash them 
thoroughly. The rubber finally comes from 
these mills in long ragged sheets, and is 
examined by experienced inspectors to 
make sure that it is thoroughly clean. These 
strips are then hung on horizontal poles 
spaced into aisles, so that air can freely cir- 
culate all around the rubber. It takes from 
four to six weeks properly to dry rubber 
by this method. A second method is to 
hang the sheets on poles in a room heated 
from 90° to 105° F., where they are left 
from four to nine days, depending upon the 
kind of rubber. This method is adapted to 
high-grade rubbers and is used when the 
factory is in a hurry for stock. 

After the rubber has been thoroughly 
dried it is ready to be mixed with the vari- 
ous ingredients which are used in com- 
pounding rabber to give it the desired 
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uality. A certain proportion of sulphur is 
always mixed with rubber. It is impossible 
to use pure rubber alone in tires, because it 
does not possess the toughness to resist the 
grind of the road, and if used alone would 
soon wear out. 

The rubber must next be applied to 
fabrié by the process of “ calendering.” 
Fabric is to the automobile tire what steel 
girders are to a building—the frame or 
body. In it is the strength of the tire. 
Fabric is made of selected grades of cotton. 
One large tire company spends over fifty 
thousand dollars a year for inspection of 
fabric alone. When fabrie is to be “ fric- 
tioned ” or impregnated with rubber, it is 
run between the calender rolls with the 
rubber, which is literally forced into it. 
Fabric treated in this manner is known to 
the trade as “ frictioned.” 

This rubber-coated fabric then goes 
through several cutting and building up 
processes, the tires being built on iron cores 
which conform to the inside shape of the 
finished tire. The body, or “ carcass,” of 
the tire is next taken to the covering room, 
where the side walls and cover are applied 
and the necessary reinforcements of gum 
are added. The tire is now complete, but 
the rubber is still soft and uncured. There 
has so far been no chemical change. The 
tire needs application of heat under press- 
ure to bring about the chemical changes 
which render it serviceable. 

The completed tire is therefore placed in 
a steel mold, which in turn is placed in a 
“vuleanizer,” a huge, oven-like steel con- 
tainer. For some time the tire is kept in 
the vuleanizer under pressure and heated 
by live steam. This brings about the chem- 
ical change in which sulphur plays an im- 
portant part. The tire comes out of the 
mold a live, resilient, tough unit—in fact, 
the automobile tire as you know it. There 
are other processes of finishing and inspeec- 
tion which we need not describe here. a 
can now begin to realize what an output of 
50,000 tires a day really means. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN TIRE BUILDING 
A recent improvement in tire construc- 
tion lias been the development of the cable- 
cord tire. The Silvertown Cord Tire was 
devised by John F. Palmer and a Mr. 
Sloper, of Silvertown, England. The body 
of this tire is built from cords which cross 
the tire at right angles to each other and 
are fastened by heavy wire staples. The 
cord tire has several advantages over the 
fabrie one. Itis speedier, can coast farther, 
and cuts down the gasoline consumption. 
The appearance of the cord tire on the 
American racing arena was marked by the 
shattering of all speed and endurance ree- 
ords. From sixty and seventy miles an hour 
cars climbed to ninety and one hundred 
miles an hour, and there was at the same 
time a reduction in the number of fatalities 
because tire “ blow-outs ” were fewer. 
Development and experiments have 
brought the automobile tire to a magnifi- 
cent stage to-day, but there is still room for 
improvement, as millions are still being 
spent by the rubber companies in experi- 
ment and research. One of the largest 
rubber companies spends approximately 
$500,000 a year in maintaining fleets of 
automobiles which tour about the country 
with the sole purpose of testing automobile 
tires under every eerie | condition. 
These experiments indicate that the evolu- 
tion of the inflated tire has not yet reached 
the point where manufacturers can rest and 
say that it is perfect. For the tire manu- 
factarer is not without his ideal—a pune- 
ture-proof tire that shall live forever. 
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Bed Linens 
_ and Yowels ta 
at McCutcheon’s x= 


Pure Linen Sheets, a very scarce commodity anywhere these 
days, are here in abundance, in every required size. We cannot 
guarantee present prices after the end of this month. 
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Of both Sheets and Pillow Cases we have literally thousands of 
pairs, and the greater part of these came from Belgium nearly two 
years ago; littleor nothing has comeout of Belgium since tht time. 





Linen Pillow Cases—$2.25, 2.75, 3.25, 3.50 to 6.00 per pair. 
Linen Bolster Cases—$2.25, 4.50, 5.00 each. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets— 
Single Bed, $10.50, 12.50, 13.75 to 32.50 per pair. 
Double Bed, $14.50, 17.50, 20.00, 22.50 to 36.00 per pair. 


10,000 Dozen 
= Pure Linen Towels 
= Hemstitched, $3.50, 4.00, 4.50 to 42.00 doz. 


= Hemmed, $2.75, 5.00, 5.50 to 9.00: doz. 
= Bath ‘Towels (Turkish), 25c, 30, 40, 50 to $3.00 each. 


WUT 
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Now is the time to lay in a stock of Household Linens before 
prices go higher. They are bound to advance in the very near 
future owing to increasing scarcity of goods. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


: James McCutcheon & Co. 


: Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


1 
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Magazines for U.S. Soldiers and Sailors 
Should be Current and Clean 


Postmaster Patten, of New York City, invites attention to the fact 
that many of the unwrapped, unaddressed magazines mailed by the public 
at the one-cent postage rate for soldiers and sailors are useless for the 

. purpose intended, some being so old as no longer to be of any interest, 
some are torn and soiled and unfit for further use, while others are of 
such character as to be wholly unsuited for reading matter for soldiers 
and sailors. 

Publications mailed under the arrangement referred to should consist 
of clean copies of current or comparatively recent issues of magazines 
devoted to literature or containing matter of general interest. It should 
be borne in mind that the magazines are distributed merely in a very 
general manner and that it is not practicable to place those devoted to 
special subjects or which are merely of local or restricted interest in the 
hands of particular soldiers or sailors. 

Many of the magazines are not suitable for the use intended, and the 
public is therefore requested to exercise discretion in this connection 
and mail only such magazines as will be appropriate and likely to be of 
interest to the men in the camps. 
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BY THE WAY 


What is described as “ the world’s largest 
apartment-house ” is just completed. It is 
situated on Madison Avenue, New York 
City, and covers two entire city blocks. 
There are 1,536 living-rooms, comprising 
108 apartment suites. ese suites rent at 
from $7,000 to $17,000 each. The cost of 
this great structure was about $8,000,000, 
exclusive of the land. 

The standardized war truck designed 
by members of the Society of Automotiv: 
Engineers has been approved by the Gov- 
ernment, so the “ Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal” reports, and orders for 10,000 parts 
have been placed. This means eventually 
ten thousand completed five-ton motor 
trucks for army use—probably the most 
gigantic fleet of standardized war machines 
that has ever been constructed. 


A photograph of a family including mem- 
bers of five generations is published in a 
New York paper. The oldest in the group 
is Mrs. Margaret Varron, aged ninety-two ; 
the youngest is Mrs. Varron’s great-great- 
granddaughter, Arline Pokorny, a one. 
“ Little Miss Pokorny,” the newspaper 
comments, “ is considered by the neighbors 
to be the luckiest little girl in all the city, 
for if mother is too busy to comfort her 
childish sorrows there is grandmother to 
act. Or if grandmother is engaged else- 
where, great-grandma stands by. And of 
course if a poor little girl can’t. be euddled 
and comforted by any one of these doting 
relatives, there remains great-great-grand- 
mother as the court of last resort.”, 


Apropos of “ ordinary ” and “ identical” 
twins, mentioned recently in this depart- 
ment, a soldier in the One Hundred and 
Seventh Infantry (formerly the Seventh of 
New York) writes: “Arthur and Albert 
-——, twins, lived in my tent, and their 
corporal never learned to distinguish them. 
I have seen Artie ‘repeat’ on the mess 
line when Albert was absent. When twenty- 
six of us were drawn by lot to go to France, 
Arthur was picked and is overseas, while 
Albert is with us. I know his name is Albert 
but I do not know which one he is.” 


The queen hen of Minnesota, a subscriber 
writes, is called “ Northwest Queen No. 
117,” and has a record of 235 eggs in twelve 
months. Another Western hen, “ Mollie 
Wellington,” coming from the milder clime 
of southern California, appeared in the 
New York City poultry show this winter 
with a record of 325 eggs in twelve months 
and 695 in two years and a half. 


The unexampled gales and snowdrifts of 
last winter induced the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to begin the construction of concrete 
snowsheds at exposed places on its line. 
The largest section has been erected at 
Rock River, Wyoming, near which place 
not only were there serious troubles on 
account of snowdrifts last winter, but the 
peculiar phenomenon of the blowing of 
sand was experienced. At ene time during 
last February six inches of sand, contain- 
ing much alfalfa hay, roots and all, was 
deposited on the top of the snowdrifts near 
Rock River. 

The city man had gone on a rag, “8 trip 
with his six-year-old son, says “ Harper's 
Magazine.” The two were in the depths of 
a forest when the youngster startled lus 
father by the following : “ Dad, I can hear 
the cuckoo, but I can’t see any clock.” 


A Dublin, Ireland, newspaper contains 
an item that in its genial irony suggests 
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By the Way (Continued) 
the amenities: of old-time American fron- 
tier journalism : “ Yesterday a correspond- 
ent of,a City contemporary suggested a 
Municipal Museum. The Corporation could 
easily spare a few fossils to give it a start.” 


“Cornell University has the largest ar- 
mory in New York State,” Dr. Schurman, 
the Unteorelty’s President, is quoted as say- 
ing. “ We have 2,100 rifles and there are 
2,000 men constantly under military train- 
ing. ... There are 1,000 students of avi- 
ation at this school.” 


A cheering indication of a “good time 
coming,” or already here, is that the Bowery 
“bread line” has disappeared for want of 
patronage. The unemployed of former 
years who waited in line on that thorough- 
fare of the proletariat for a loaf of bread 
to ward off starvation are seemingly all in 
possession of “ jobs.” 


To the ordinary risks of sea travel the 
perils of steaming at night with lights out 
are now added. “Shipping ” notes the in- 
creasing number of collisions due to this 
cause, and says that several cases have re- 
cently come before the courts involving 
novel points as to accidents caused in this 
way. 

It is pleasant to read, in times when we 
fear all activities abroad are militaristic, 
this note from a “ Paris letter” in the 
“ American Art News :” “ An exhibition 
of French art will be held at Madrid in the 
spring, at the same time as one of Spanish 
art in Paris. . . . Great encouragement 
and satisfaction have come to French ar- 
tists and the French public from the sue- 
cess of recent exhibitions abroad. The one 
at Zurich in the autumn exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Every nuance of modern French 
art seems to have been represented in it.” 


Yasnaya Polyana, Tolstoy’s home, has, it 
is reported, been destroyed by a mob of 
peasants. Such news would seem incredi- 

le were it not for the fact that most revo- 
lutions witness outbreaks of insane destruc- 
tiveness, the running amuck of groups of 
zealots who do not distinguish between 
friend and foe. That the memory of Tol- 
stoy, the peasants’ friend, should thus be 
assailed is a sad comment on the depths 
to which some of his countrymen have 
fallen. 


The capture of Jerusalem by the British 
under General Allenby has revived an an- 
cient Moslem prophecy, according to a cor- 
respondent of the New York “Sun,” which 
declared: that the conqueror of Jerusalem 
would enter the city on foot and that his 
name would be the combined names of God 
and the Prophet. General Allenby, the 
story goes, fits the prophecy; his name is 
considered to be a combination of Allah, 
meaning God, and nehbi, meaning the 
Prophet. 


If a boy’s ambition is to be a successful 
man of affairs, it would seem that he would 
do well to begin by selecting parents in 
very moderate circumstances. “ Forbes’ 
Magazine ” shows that among fifty notably 
successful Americans only nine had “ rich ” 
parents, seventeen had parents in “ mod- 
erate ” circumstances, while the parents of 
twenty-four are classed as “ poor.” Amon 
those whose parents were “rich” are , 
Ogden Armour, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
J. P. Morgan, and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Those whose forebears were “poor” in- 
clude Andrew Carnegie, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, 
Charles M. Schwab, and F. W. Woolworth. 
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THEODORE H. PRICE & CO. 


1S WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Are Prepared 





To report upon the intrinsic value (as far as may be ascertained) 
of present or prospective investments for individuals, corpora- 
tions or estates, and give counsel to those who may be seeking 
investments. 


To negotiate special loans or find new capital for legitimate 
enterprises. 


To undertake the sale, reorganization, merger or combination of 
growing industrial or commercial concerns. 


To act as intermediary between bankers and business men when, as 
in many cases, the services of an intermediary are desirable. 


To advise in regard to questions of financial or commercial policy. 


With Mr. J. S. Raphael, who has been for a long time associated with 
him, Mr. Theo. H. Price has organized the above firm that the many requests 
for his counsel and services in financial and commercial matters that are 
constantly reaching him may be more intelligently dealt with. A reasonable 
charge (to be agreed upon in advance) will be made for services rendered. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














Warning! 


This year YOU must pay an Income Tax 


Don't feel that the new income tax does not apply to you—you 
may be pretty sure it does. 


Single persons with incomes of $83.33 or more a month ($1,000 
or more a year) and married persons with incomes of $166.66 or 
more a month ($2,000 or more a year) must file a statement of 
this income with the Government. It is only the income above 


$1,000 and $2,000 which is taxed. 


This statement must be filed on a form which the Internal 
Revenue Representative in your community has. To locate him, 
ask your employer, the Postmaster, or any Banker. 


Get the necessary form at once. Your statement must be filed 
before March first and you must not neglect it—for two reasons : 


First: it is your patriotic duty in helping to win the war. 
Second: there are severe penalties to be visited upon you if 
you do neglect it. 


This announcement is published by 
The Outlook at the request of the 
Treasury Department to help the 
Government collect these taxes— 
and thus aid in winning the war. 
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line, four columns to the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, 
the line unless display type 1s desired. , 

Vant ” advertisements, under the various headings, “ Board and Rooms,” “* Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty- 


the department may be »rranged for on applic ation, 


ment shall first appear. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


‘Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate 


the address for each insertion. The first word of each ‘“ Want.’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 


Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertise- 


NEW YORK CITY 


count an average of six words to 
each word or initial, including 


-five cents is charged for the box 














Tours and Travel Hotels and Resorts Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 








__ SOUTH GAROLINA 


NEW YORK city = ais 
OUTH HOTEL JUDSON &Wasnins-| GREENACRE FARM 


ton Square AIKEN, 8. C. 


4 . 
. adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms Can accommodate guests who wish to rest 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, | and live outdoors in the ideal winter climate 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks | of the high pine and sand country. Excellent 


or more. Location very central. Convenient | food and care. Furnished bungalows. 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
Direct, without change, on : CAMDEN, S. _ 


new American steamships. NORTH CAROLINA F 
NEW YORK —VALPARAISO|——_——_—— a a 7 - m4 
urnace, Private ires 


Stopping at principal ports of Peru 


and Chile. Illustrated folder and in- Delightful Gardens, 0 ite Golf Club 


formation on request. 


FIRST SAILING fe “i P. o. Box 250, Camden, S. C. 
LATE IN JANUARY ' 
U. S. & PACIFIC LINE) £7 _Real Estate 
Passenger Department la “| NORTH CAROLINA | 
104 PEARL ST.. NEW YORK : 4 opm To Let, Furnished 




















“ wholly satisfying ” 





Telephone Broad 5570. i places found once in A BEAUTIFUL WINTER HOME 
ie a while and never } AT PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


forgotten ; simple, In the Land of Golf, Balmy 








. 5 _—. 4 
a perfect service, in- irand Brilliant Sunshine n 
RAYMOND WHITCOMB , 4 formality, concen- Ideal Place for Your Children 
- . TT ° 
ae 7 trated comfort. BOXWOOD COURT, one of the most com- 
f distinction to = ylete estates in Pinehurst, will be leased for 
Tours of ¢ , he winter season at a reasonable rental, The 


pe . main part of the bungalow is two stories in 

Write for Perfect Golf height; the two wings are one story each. 

ap an all ina Booklet ** O.”’ ° House contains seven master’s bedrooms and 
F ma tive bathrooms, with two showers. Fireplaces 


. sf in every bedroom. The living-room is a large, 
Ne P Zealand and Australia Perfect Climate beautifully proportioned room. with beamed 
South America Make ceiling and ample stone fireplaces at each end. 
r and Hawaii Reservation This room has been called “one of the most 
da and Cuba ne All other sports beautiful rooms in America.” In addition, 
. . a - 7 ° . . there is a den, with fireplace: handsome, 
Fascinating Fields—Frequent Departures in perfection. sunny dining room ; ample servants’ quarters; 
Details to the Taste of the Discriminating and two ov anes “. The house Js comploeuy 
, —_ ele You + ~ a and tastefully furnished, inchiding silver, 
Ask for the Book that Interests } In America-~ An English Inn fal tint bikes. Fizewood is abundant and 
A reasonable in price 1¢ grounds, some 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. acres in extent, are laid out in lawns, attractive 
17 Temple Place, Boston. Dept. 7 shrub planting and beautiful gardens. Vio- 
New York Philadelphia Chicago lets in bloom all winter. Pinehurst has good 
- oe hools for children. For additional informa- 
tion and details address BOX WOOD COURT, 


° y Room 705, 18 East 41st Street, New York City. 
Hotels and Resorts in ehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA Health Resorts 
MASSACHUSETTS 


If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well Excellent Place LINDEN |™, és! Plese for Sick 


yo ) table pk ° Doylestown, Pa. ; 
you cama He settee | To Winter Your Horses. || tirvermaimult sti siemens eae 
ment of the eal, “Masmee, Electricity, 


THE WELDON HOTEL Fine Track—No Mud, Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 


GREENFIELD, MASS. m Roserr Lirrincorr WALTER. M.D. 
it affords all the comforts of home w ithout Best Stables in the South (late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


extravagance. Outdoor sports if desired. Good 


sleighing and s ing is now being enjoyed. 
sees etectrcabae st oevtccan at Weekly events throughout season. | ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


tox D, Media, Pa. For treatment 
NEW YORK c iT . ae Also the Mecca for of disease by Osteopathy and allied physi- 


ological methods, including Fruit, Milk. 
HOTEL Golf, Tennis, Trap Shooting, Rifle and other Scientific Diets: Hydrothe r- 


= as says apy: Massage; Corrective Exercise ; 
E R | Range, Riding and Driving, etc. ium, Light, and’ Air baths, ete. Ideal for 
rest and recreation. Booklet on request. 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets THE CAROLINA — Now Open 


TRANG om’ GEMRENTIAL. ee eee } D y L E A s E ] N N 


The scieuce of conducting a hotel property Booklet on request 

is at its highest when it is least apparent 
This is exemplified by the cultured, Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C Newfoundland, New Jersey 
livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert * ae Aé i the hill 
‘ r os juiet, restful health resort among the hills 
Send for illustrated booklet “B or Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. of northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch ; 
dry, exhilarating air. All forms of hydrother- 
apy and massage under medical supervision. 
Believing that there isa curable physical basis 


. , e = 5 
—— a ‘ : for most chronic ailments, we seek the under. 
0 e e arquis S . } - lying cause threngh a scientitic study of each 
=e . 9 = individual case. Booklet sent on — ation. 
31st Street & Fifth Avenue fem 

New York Woodlawn Sanitarium j:,ijheptics 
bi e and home é A high-class place combining facilities of a 
ee to people a 1 ‘ sanitarium w ~*~ omuterte, — — a 
ba \ \ oo rivate home stablished 1407. 8 miles trom 

refinement wishing to live on American Plan 7 . Boston. Individual treatment. Booklet. 


—~ At. — ad reach of social and dra , 3 ; DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass 
m ic Ce 


Room and bath $3.50 gd with meals, or Crest View Sanatorium 


$2.00 per day without m : ; 
Illustrated Booklet ginal sent upon Green wich, Ct. First-class inall respects, 
request. JOHN BP. TOLSON. home comlorts. H. M. Hrrencock, M.D. 










































































“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. 4 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every Pan 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous aye 
a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M. 
. W. Seward. Jr., M.D.. Goshen, N. Y. 


= BeTHEspa, White Plains, N. Y. A sani- 
tarium for convalescence, treatment and 





rest. Large, sunny rooms. Graduate — 
Address for terms, Alice Gates Bugbee, 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. Also elderly people requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 


«HELP ~WANTED 


Business Situations 

RAILROAD traffic inspectors wanted. 
$125 a month and expenses to start; short 
hours; travel; three months’ home study 
under guarantee; we arrange for sition. 
No age limit. Ask for booklet L 16. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED—A bright, active, and well edu- 
cated young woman, who is likewise a first- 
class stenographer and typewriter. Answer in 
own handwriting, stating age, where edu- 
cated, and business experience, though busi- 
ness experience, not absolutely necessary. 
5,580, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians. ma- 
trons, housekeepers, secretaries, covernesses, 
mothers” helpers. Miss Richards, 49 West 
minster St., Providence. Boston, Thursdays, 
11 to 1—16 Jackson Hall, T rinity Court. 

YOUNG or middle-aged Protestant woman 
to assist mother in care of two children. 5,576, 
Outlook. 

Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and ppvate schools and colleges. Send for 
~~ Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 








WANTED—Young man with experience as 
companion and tutor for boy fifteen years old. 
Will want the right kind of man ‘for some 
time to come. ~~ yr hanged. Charles 
H. Wilson, Pittstield, ¥ 

DIETITIANS, $70. ‘Family housekeeper, 
$100. Governesses, $50-75. Visiting resident 
teachers. School secretary, $50. Hopkins’ 
Educational Agency, 507 Filth Avenue. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

POSITION as seamstress with family or 
institution. 5,573, Outlook. 

WANTED, by practical nurse, in private 
home, two small children to care for. Good 
home training. 5,574, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER.—Woman of education 
and refinement, thoroughly competent, de- 
sires position in family where servants are 
kept. Mrs. Bell, 124 West 82d St., New York. 

WOMAN of refinement and experience 
desires position as companion or managing 
housekeeper. Capable of entire snpervision of 
children. Best references. 5,577, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady desires position as companion. 
5,578, Outlook. 

COMPANION.— Widow, accustomed refined 
home, age 35, willing to direct servants, ex- 
cellent buyer, assist in every way. Good 
health. cheerful disposition. Write details. 
5,581, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

ART curator or superintendent, by middle- 
aged woman of long experience. 5,569, Outlook. 

EDUCATED Englishwoman desires few 
hours’ governessia ug daily, New York, vicinity. 
E nglah, Frenc 5 cecum, ete. 5,584, ‘Outlook. 

WOMAN teacher, visiting or resident. Eng- 
lish subjects,; French, German, art, piano. 
5.582, Outlook. 

GRADUATE teacher of backward children 
wants position as resident tutor for backward 
child. New York University, Vineland Train- 
ing School : speech-correc tion, otestering. 
stammering. Experience nursing. Massag 
corrective gymnastics, manual training, “aN 
dergarten. Entire training. Highly recom 
mended by leading nerve specialists. 5,58°, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Red Cross needs nurses. The Cooley 
Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, Mass., car 
train you. Send for information. A sinall 
hospital. excellently managed. Corps of ex 
perienced graduate nurses direct training 
school. University extension work for our 
school in Smith College Laboratory. 














